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SKETCH OF THE RIGHT HON. JAMES ABERCROMBY, 
M.P., MASTER OF THE MINT. 


Mn. Apercromsy is descended from a man who deserved well of 
his country ; so well, indeed, that we are sure we shall be pardoned by 
our readers for giving a very brief summary of the military career of his 
father, Sir Ralph. boven of an ancient Scotch family, he early ob- 
tained a Cornetcy in the Guards. In 1760, he was promoted to a 
Lieutenancy, and afterwards successively became Captain of Cavalry, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Major-General, and at length Colonel of the 7th 
Dragoons. 

Abercromby was present, in 1793, at the attack on the Camp of 
Famars, and afterwards at the “—. which took place before 
Dunkirk. He distinguished himself at Caéteau Cambresis, and in a 
still more brilliant manner at the siege of Valenciennes. In the dis- 
astrous campaign of 1794, he commanded the vanguard of the British 
forces. In 1796, he was wounded at the siege of Nimeguen, but this 
misfortune did not prevent him from superintending the retreat of the 
English army, incessantly attacked by a victorious and indefatigable 
enemy. 

In the beginning of 1798, Sir Ralph was created Lieutenant-General, 
perceetee? to his assuming the command of the English troops in Ire- 

and. In this delicate and dangerous post he distinguished ‘himself by 
an ability and moderation, which should have won him the confidence 
of any Ministry, but the truth is, Sir Ralph was not the sort of man 
which the Executive of that day required for their purposes. ' He was 
too honest, moderate, and single-purposed to pursue any other mea- 
sures than those dictated by his conscientious judgment, and the con- 
sequence was, that the joint spirit of party and intrigue were fomented 
against him. He resigned the command in disgust, but not without 
having entered in the General Order Book the memorable truth, “ that 
the British army in Ireland were formidable only to their friends.”* 
Another brave and distinguished soldier who was on the staff of Sir 
Ralph—the late Sir John Moore—was on the point of following the 





* For further details on this subject, and a history of the intrigues exerted against 
Abercromby—see the History of Ireland, by Fras, Plowden, LL.D. 
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example of his commander, but he was persuaded by his senior officer 
not to take a step which might have been attributed by his enemies to 
factious motives.* 

In 1799, Abercromby commanded (under the Duke of York), the 
expedition directed against Holland. At the battle of the 17th of Sep- 
tember he was at the head of the left wing of the English army, and 
had two horses shot under him. The loss of that battle, and the 
disastrous results of the campaign generally, were laid to the charge of 
the Duke of York, who, it is well known, neglected to follow the ad- 
vice of Abercromby. Yet a tall column has been raised to the memory 
of the man, through whose blunders the English army was disgrace- 
fully beaten, while Sir Ralph, who had ‘done the State some service,” 
sleeps unheard, though not forgotten—at Malta. But in England 
there is one standard of morality for Royal Dukes, and another for 
humble merit. As a soldier, the Duke of York was worsted in every 
battle—as an admistrator of the army, he connived at the practices of 
a profligate woman—as a son, he condescended to receive 10,0001. 
a year for visiting once a week his bereaved father—as a husband, he 
violated his “ plighted troth”—as a citizen, he died overwhelmed 
with debts, which he had no means to pay, yet this is the Pritice 
whose virtues are commemorated by the gigantic pillar of Carlton 
Gardens ! 

England is certainly the Paradise of Princes, though (to borrow a 
word from the Catholics), it is the purgatory of subjects, 

Abercromby’s last services were in Egypt. After seizing on the fort 
of Aboukir, he marched on Alexandria, at the head of an army of 
16,000 men. On the 2Ist of March, 1801, he was attacked in ‘his 
intrenchments by the French army, and mortally wounded. He died 
seven days afterwards aboard an English vessel of war which conveyed 
his remains to one of our dependencies. 

Of such a sire was the subject of this Sketch born on the 7th of 
November, 1776, and though the rule “ Fortes creantur fortibus et 
bonis,” do not always hold good, we believe that in this instance the 
scion of so noble a stock has through life done nothing to tarnish the 
lustre of the name which he bears. Mr. Abercromby received the first 
rudiments of his education in North Britain, after which he was entered 
of Cambridge. In 1800, he was called to the Bar, and in 1802, 
married Miss Leigh, daughter of Egerton Leigh, of High Leigh, in the 
county of Cheshire, a gentleman who filled the office of Chief Baron of 
Scotland ; an appointment to which, by a strange coincidence, his son- 
in-law was nominated nearly thirty years afterwards by the Duke of 
Wellington. 

Shortly after his call to the Bar, Mr. Abercromby was appointed, we 
know not through what interest, a Commissioner of Bankrupts. These 
were places which were almost uniformly bestowed, rather on nds 
of personal and political favour than for any legal merit whatever. 

We believe that for some years the learned Commissioner continued to 





* See the interesting details, now for the first time published on this subject i 
No. 119 of the Edinburgh Review, in a review of Carrick Moore's libel on ca 
mory, rather than “ Life” of his Brother. This review is from the of the 
gallant Colonel Napier, who had access to Sir John Moore's private and 
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pursue his profession with a view to business, but we have never heard 
that he succeeded in holding a brief in court. Tired, we suppose, of 
this unsuccessful toiling, Mr. Abercromby turned his thoughts towards 
Parliament, and at the general election in 1806, he was returned, ¢on-~ 
jointly with Mr. Samuel Smith, brother to Lord Carrington, for the 
borough of Midhurst. On the two great questions agitated in 1807, 
Mr. Abercromby voted with the Whig opposition. The first of these 
was Lord Howick’s (now Earl Grey) amendment to the King’s Speech, 
moved on the 26th of June; the second, Mr. Whitbread’s motion to 
inquire into the state of the nation, brought forward on the 6th of July 
following. On the day after, July 7, we find Mr. Abercromby’s name 
at the head of a list of 63 independent gentlemen, who voted in the 
minority on Lord Cochrane’s motion, “ For a Committee to inquire and 
report to the House of Commons a list of all members, their relatives, 
connexions, &c., holding pensions, or sinecures.” This vote was the 
more laudable, inasmuch as the names of Lord Howick, Mr. George 
Ponsonby, and other leaders of Opposition are not to be found registered 
in the division lists on this occasion. Mr. Abereromby also voted in 
the minority on Mr. Ponsonby’s motion relative to the production of 
the Copenhagen Papers, brought forward in February, 1808 ; and he was 
also present at the grand dinner, given by the members who supported 
the Talents’ Administration. 

Shortly after this period the member for Midhurst was named 
Auditor to the Duke of Devonshire, a situation which he continued to 
hold till bis appointment as Lord Advocate of Scotland, in 1829. 
During a considerable period of the Government of Lord Liverpool, 
Mr. Abercromby was out of Parliament, but we find him again active in 
the debates, as member for the Marquis of Lansdowne’s borough of 
Calne, about the year 1820. On the 25th of June, 1821, he brought 
forward his motion for an inquiry into the conduct of the Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland. This motion was only defeated by a majority of 21. 
Tn the same year he supported Lord John Russell’s motion for Reform, 
which was lost by a majority of 94; the numbers being—for the 
motion, 175; against it, 269; and he also supported Lord Normanby 
(now Earl Mulgrave) in his motion for the reduction of one Post- 
master- general. 

In 1823, he divided with the Opposition, on Mr. Maberly’s motion, 
to repeal the whole of the Window, Tax, and in the same session he 
supported the motion of Lord Althorp for the repeal of the Foreign 
Enlistment Bill—that of Sir Francis Burdett for an Inquiry {ate she 
conduct of the Sheriff of Dublin—that of the late Lord Archibald 
Hamilton, for Reforming the Representation of Scotland ;—-and that of 
Mr. J. Williams, for Inquiry into the arrears of Suits in the Court of 
Chancery. His speech on this latter occasion was peculiarly bitter 
and caustic. I[t excited the proverbially good temper of Lord Eldon, 
who declared “that gentlemen wit gowns on their backs who lent 
themselves to misrepresentation should have those gowns stripped off.” 
Mr. Abercromby afterwards brought the conduct of Lord Eldon in 
this matter under the notice of the House of Commons. During the 
continuance of this Session of Parliament, the Member for Calne 
almost always divided with the Whigs. . There were but four occasions, 
we thiuk, on which he voted with Mr. Hume, namely, on the propo- 
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sition to abolish the salaries of Colonial Agents; on the motions to 
inquire into the state of the Irish Church, and the expense of the 
Coronation ; and on the negative proposed by the then Hon. Member 
for Montrose, on the grant of 9230/. for the building of glebe-houses 
in Ireland. 

We should, however, in fairness, remark, that it was then considered 
infra dig. for a Whig to support Mr. Hume. None of them called 
him Honourable Friend. Whenever allusion was made to him it was as 
the Hon. Member for Montrose, or the Member for Montrose. Things 
have since materially changed; and Mr. Hume is now called “ Hon, 
Friend” by many who would not formerly own his acquaintance, 

In this Session Lord John Russell again brought forward the subject 
of Parliamentary Reform. Mr. Abercromby voted with the noble 
lord, as he did in a few days afterwards with Lord Althorp, on his 
motion for an inquiry into the state of Ireland. Mr. Creevy found a 
supporter in the Member for Calne, in his inquiry into the 43 per 
cent. Barbadoes duty; and so did Sir James Mackintosh in his inquiry 
into the state of the Criminal Law. 


In the Session of 1828 Mr. Abercromby supported Lord John 
Russell’s motion for the Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, in 
which Ministers were left in a minority of forty-seven, In the same 
Session he voted against increasing the salary of President of the 
Board of Trade, then held by Mr, Huskisson, to 50007. per annum. 
In 1829, as we before stated, Mr. Abercromby accepted the appoint~- 
ment of Chief Baron of Scotland at the hands of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. It is, however, but justice to the late Chief Baron to state, 
that, after filling this office for, we believe, three years, he recom- 
mended its suppression as a useless expense. For the loss of an office 
deemed useless he has, however, a pension of 2000/. per annum. 

After the passing of the Reform Bill Mr. Abercromby presented. 
himself to the notice of the citizens of Edinburgh. He professed him- 
self willing to give that act a fair trial, though he avowed he was 
friendly to a shorter duration of Parliaments, and intimated that. he 
would support the vote by ballot if it should be found that the elective 
franchise could not otherwise be fairly exercised. Mr. Abercromby 
was returned conjointly with Mr. Jeffrey (then Lord Advocate) for the 
metropolis of Scotland. Since he has sat in the Reformed House the 
Member for Edinburgh has been distinguished by a highly independent 
and honourable line of conduct. He has afforded a general support to 
Ministers when he thought them right, though he has not scrupled to 
differ from them openly when he thought them wrong. In the last 
year he voted against them on the Court Martial clause of the Irish 
Coercion Bill. 

On the secession of Mr. Stanley and Sir James Graham from the Cabi- 
net of Earl Grey, it was thought that Mr. Abercromby would be imme- 
diately appointed to office ; but a considerable delay took place before 
his nomination to the office of Master of the Mint, with a seat in the 
Cabinet. When the appointment did take place, it soothed, in some 
degree, the public disappointment, though the general opinion ..re- 
mained unchanged, that Mr. Abercromby should have been thought 
of before Mr. Spring Rice or Mr. Ellice. 

The address of Mr. Abercromby to his constituents is now before the 
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public. It is manly and straightforward. ‘‘ No institution, nowa- 
days (says he) can be durable that is not pure.” These are memorable 
and to the public, hopeful words.—We trust, for the interests of 
his country, and the credit of his own reputation, that Mr. Abercromby 
will act up to them. oa 

As a Parliamentary speaker, Mr. Abercromby is a man of great dis- 
creetness and very long experience. Of a staid and sober humour, a 
rather solemn exterior, and an unexcitable temper, he is sure to produce 
in any assembly, attention by his gravity, and to secure it by his native, 
shrewdness and good sense. He is always steady in following out his 
purposes, and exhibits a calm courage in the pursuit of them; but these 
purposes are so marked by sagacity, whether as relates to their end or 
aim, or to the mode and means chalked out for the attainment of them, 
that this determination of purpose causes\ him rather to be admired 
for a proper firmness, than to be blamed for an obstinate rashness. 
This arises from his knowledge of the temper of the times, which he 
has inquisitively and clearly studied. His way of speaking is plain, 
without ornament or elocution ; but he has a power of making himself 
believed, which arises in a great degree from the sober earnestness of 
his manner, and the conspicuous, yet firm, moderation of his tone. 
Industry, circumspection, judgment, and that shrewd good sense which 
the poet calls the crassa Minervd, are his chief characteristics; ‘to 
brilliancy or genius he has ne claim. He is not prodigal of words; 
but he is, nevertheless, a weighty speaker. . He states a question shortly, 
clearly, and with a most discerning spirit of the conclusion to’ which 
it is likely the House may come. Considerate and wary, he adapts 
his means to his ends; and having no touch of precipitance or inatl- 
vertency, he very rarely miscarries in his object. 

In aword, he is a man very safe and trusty, and most likely not to let 
a wise word sleep in the ear of a weak Ministry. He will, in the House 
and Cabinet, restrain rashness, rebuke vanity, and soothe intemperance ; 
he will hold back the forward, the presumptuous, and the shallow; and 
he will say nothing himself which is not weighed in the scales of a nice 
discretion ; but these, his best qualities, are but the third-rate adjuncts 
of almost negative virtues. What the country wants, in its present 
crisis, is origmal and lofty genius, combined with boldness to ad- 
vance, and perseverance to continue in a career of constant amelio- 
ration; and this, we fear, it will not find (however respectable’ his 
talents and character) in the person of the Right Honourable James 
Abercromby. There is not, however, a Member of the House or Ca- 
binet, whose character stands higher, whose opinions would have more 
weight, or whose vote would stamp a greater value than those of this 
universally respected Minister. 
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Moperatiox 3N Praise anp Biame. 

Warm passions and a lively imagination, dispose men to panegyric and to 
satire; but nimium nec laudare, nec ledere, that is, neither to deify, nor.to: 
duncify, seems to be no bad rule for those who would act consistently and live 
quietly. —Jortin. : 
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Domestre Estastisument of Monammen Att Paswa, toe Present 
Ruver or Eeypt. 


Meurmer Ax, born in 1769, at Cavala, brought with bim from his native 
place cne wife, Amina Hanum ; she bore him four children, of whom two, viz., 
Tousoun Pasha and Ismael, are dead ; and two living, viz., Ibrahim Pasha, aged 
forty-five years, and Nazly Hanum, aged thirty-eight, widow of the Defterdar, 
Mehemet Bey, who has no children, Amina Hanum, now dead, is described as 
having been a most amiable woman, to whose good temper and invariable kind- 
ness Mehemet Ali owes much. As the Mahommedan law allows four wives 
and numerous concubines, Mehemet Ali, at various periods, married three other 
wives, now living, viz. 2. Shan Shafa Hanum, a Georgian slave, who bore him 
four children, all dead; 3. Nourac Hanum, also a Georgian, but no children ; 
and 4. Selwy Kalfa Hanum, a Georgian slave, mother of Zenab Hanum, now 
nine years old. Mehemet Ali has several children by Shan Pezent Kalfa, from 
Abassa, near Georgia; he is father of Said Bey, now twelve years old, and said 
to be destined for education in France and England, in order to fit him for the 
navy; by Manthas Kalfa, a Russian slave, he has Hussein Bey, eight years old ; 
by Shan Shacher Kalfa, a Circassian slave, a boy five years, called sy Bey; 

Zeeha Kalfa, a Georgian, he has Halim Bey, four years old; by Zelpha Kalfa, 
lately raised to the rank of fourth wife, and who resides at Alexandria, he is the 
father of Iskander (Alexander in Turkish), so called from the city of his birth ; 
by a Georgian slave, named Zipha Kalfa he had a son called Mohammed Aly, 
born last summer during his visit to Candia, and he has now two other slaves 


pregnant. 

His harem is arranged on the most magnificent, yet in the most orderly style ; 
there are between 90 and 100 of the most beautiful slaves to be found m 
the East, and 12 musicians and 12 dancers, all girls under fifteen years of 
age, who are taught, the former to play on every sort of instrument, and the 
latter to dress in the costume of every nation, and to dance according to the 
costume. There are at least 300 females in this building, which adjoins his 

lace, besides between 40 and 50 eunuchs, and various Arab menial slaves. 

‘hen he quits the divan and enters the harem, one of the young slaves with 
a silver wand is in waiting to receive him, and upon his ee oa announces 
his arrival to the assembly. He then marches through a double row to his seat, 
where he is complimented and feted ; a female secretary, taught to write well and 
to keep secrets, attends him to write his despatches, and occasionally others read 
translations of the most remarkable articles from the London and Paris papers. 
At night while he sleeps half of the fair slaves are in continual waiting, and three 
are stationed at his feet, and three at his head, to keepaway the mosquitoes or 
flies. The utmost regularity and order are observed, and punishments, such as 
flogging—even death by strangulation or drowning, are inflicted by the black 
evnuchs. Curiosity in looking out of the windows, &c., is one of the greatest 
offences. His eldest son, Ibrahim Pasha, has two wives in Cairo, but no children 
by them ; by three favourite slaves he has three boys,—Achmet Bey, nine years ; 

ustapha Bey, seven years; and Ismael Bey, six years old. There are also 50 
slaves in his harem. Ie has been absent in Syria more than two years. 

The second son of Mehemet Ali, viz., Tousoun Pasha, left at the time of his 
death a boy, now 20 years old, named Abbas Pasha, who is also father of several 
children. The third son, Ismael Pasha, burnt to death some years ago in Sennar, 
left a widow, the sister of the Cadi of Cairo, appointed lately by the Porte. A 
relation of Mehemet Ali, named Tousoun Bey, left two daughters, now in the 

harem, besides a third married to Osman Noureddin Bey, who two months since 
deserted. The son of the master whom Mehemet Ali served when a boy was 
subsequently married to his daaghter (dead without children), and is now known 
as Moharem Bey, Governor of Alexandria, 


It may be a satisfaction to persons who commiserate the fair prisoners of the 
harem, all of whom value the customs of Europe, to learn that it is a frequent 
practice to give them as wives to officers, and that many an orison is uttered for 


that blessing, as they then become important in their husband's houses.—Cor- 
respondent of the Times, 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF 
AN ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 





NotwitnstanpinG the slow progress made during the present 
Session in the promised Reforms of the Church, we are persuaded that 
the question as to whether an endowed Establishment is favourable or 
otherwise to the preservation of pure religion, has undergone much 
silent consideration among all ranks and classes of society, and that it 
is much nearer to its solution than most persons imagine. To aid the 
due and just deliberations which ought to precede the settlement of a: 
question of so much magnitude and importance, we have from time to 
time devoted many pages of this Revizw to original as well as to re- 
published articles; and to the communications of many valuable cor- 
respondents residing in very different parts of the kin . There is 
nothing that we have met with, however, in all our reading, which is at 
once more clear, concise, and convincing, than a section from the 
valuable writings of the late Jonathan Dymond, on: the principles of 
morality, which has, by permission of his executors, been extracted from 
the larger work, for piblication in this separate form. The section is 
entitled, ‘‘ The Church and the Clergy; showing that Religious Esta- 
blishments derive no countenance from the nature of Christianity, and 
that they are not recommended by public utility ;. with some observa- 
tions on the Church of England sal Ireland, and on the System of 
Tithes.” The reasoning of the writer appears to us so close, so calm, 
and so conclusive, that we think nothing would be necessary, beyond 
its extensive circulation and perusal, to carry conyiction to the minds of 
thousands who now labour under the singular delusion of believing that 
if the temporal wealth of the Church were disturbed, all her reper 
influence and power would fade away. We will let the author, how- 
ever, speak for himself. 

‘ A large number of persons embark from Europe and colonize’an 
uninhabited territory in the South Sea. They erect a government— 
suppose a republic—and make all persons, of whatever creed, eligible 
to the legislature. The community prospers and increases. In 
cess of time a member of the legislature, who is a disciple of 
Wesley, persuades himself that it will tend to the promotion of re- 
ligion that the preachers of methodism should be supported by a national 
tax; that their stipends should be sufficiently ample to prevent them 
from necessary attention to any business but that of religion; and 
that accordingly they shall be precluded from the usual pursuits of com- 
merce and from the professions. He proposes the measure. It is 
contended against by the Episcopalian members, and the Independents, 
and the Catholics, and the Unitarians—by all but the adherents to his 
own creed. They insist upon the equality of civil and religious rights, 
bat in vain. The majority prove to be Methodists ; “ support the 
measure: the law is enacted ; and Methodism becomes thenceforth the 
religion of the State. This isa Religious Establishment. 
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But it is a religious establishment in its best form ; and perhaps 
none ever existed of which the constitution was so simple and so pure. 
During one portion of the papal history, the Romish Church was indeed 
not so much an “ establishment” of the State as a separate and inde- 
pendent constitution. For though some species of alliance subsisted, 
yet the Romanists did not acknowledge, as Protestants now do, that 
the power of establishing a religion resides in the State. 

In the present day, other immunities are possessed by ecclesiastical 
establishments than those which are necessary to constitute the insti- 
tution,—such for example, as that of exclusive eligibility to the legis- 
lature; and other alliances with the civil power exist than that which 
necessarily results from any preference of a particular faith,—such as 
that of in ecclesiastical patronage in the hands of a government, 
or of those who are under its influence. From these circumstances it 
happens, that in inquiring into the propriety of religious establishments, 
we cannot confine ourselves to the inquiry whether they would be 
proper in their simplest form, but whether they are proper as they 
usually exist. And this is so much the more needful, because there is 
little reason to expect that when once an ecclesiastical establishment 
has been erected,—when once a particular church has been selected for 
the preference and patronage of the civil power,—that preference and 
patronage will be confined to those circumstances which are necessary 
to the subsistence of an establishment at all. 


It is sufficiently obvious that it matters nothing to the existence of 
an established church, what the faith of that church is, or what is the 
form of its government. It is not the creed which constitutes the 
establishment, but the preference of the civil power; and accordingly 
the reader will be pleased to bear in mind that neither in this chapter 
nor in the next. have we any concern with religious opinions. Our 
business 1s not with churches but with church establishments. 


The actual history of religious establishments in Christian countries, 
does not differ in essence from that which we have supposed in the 
South Sea. They have been erected by the influence or the assistance 
of the civil power. In one country a religion may have owed its political 
— to the superstitions of a prince; and in another to his 
policy or ambition ; but the effect has been similar. Whether super- 
stition or policy, the contrivances of a priesthood, or the fortuitous pre- 
dominance of a party, have given rise to the Established Church, is of 
comparatively little consequence to the fundamental principles of the 
institution. 

Of the divine right of a particular church to supremacy I say 


nothing ; because none with whom I am at present concerned to argue 
imagine that it exists. 


The only ground upon which it appears that religious establishments 
can be advocated are, first, that of example or approbation in the 
primitive churches; and, secondly, that of public atility, 

I. The primitive church was not a religious establishment in any 
sense or in any degree. No establishment existed until the church had 


lost much of its purity. Nor is there _ expression in the New Testa- 


ead a reader to suppose that 
egarded an establishment as an eligible insti- 


tution, “ We find, in his religion, xo scheme of building up a 


ment, direct or indirect, which would 
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hierarchy or of ministering to the views of human governments.”— 
‘¢ Our religion, as it came out of the hands of its Founder and his 
apostles, exhibited @ complete abstraction from all views either of 
ecclesiastical or civil policy.”* The evidence which these facts sup-’ 
ply respecting the moral character of religious establishments, what- 
ever be its weight, tends manifestly to show that that character is not 
good. Ido not say because Christianity exhibited this * complete 
abstraction,” that it therefore necessarily condemned establishments ; 
but I say that the bearing and the tendency of this negative testimony 
is against them. ’ 
In the discourses and writings of the first teachers of our religion’ we 
find such absolute disinterestedness, so little disposition to assume 
political superiority, that to have become the members of an established 
church would certainly have been inconsistent in them. It is indeed 
almost inconceivable that they could ever have desired the patronage 
of the state for themselves or for their converts. No man conceives 
that Paul or John could have participated in the exelusion of any por- 
tion of the Christian church from advantages which they themselves 
enjoyed. Every man perceives that to have done this, ‘would have’ 
been to assume a new character, a character which they had never 
exhibited before, and which was incongruous with their former prin- 
ciples and motives of action. But why is this incongruous with’ the 
apostolic character unless it is incongruous with Christianity ? Upon 
this single ground, therefore, there is reason for the’ sentiment of 
“ many well-informed persons, that it seems extremely questionable 
whether the religion of Jesus Christ: admits of any civil establishment 
at all.”"+ se 


I lay stress upon these considerations. We all know’ that much 
may be learnt respecting human duty by a contemplation of the spirit 
and temper of Christianity as it was exhibited by its first teachers 
When the spirit and temper is compared with the essential cliaracter of 
religious establishments, they are found to be incongruous,—foreign to 
one another,—having no natural relationship or similarity. Ts 
regard such facts, in reference to any question of rectitude, as of great 
importance ; but upon a subject so intimately connected with religion 
itself, the importance is peculiarly great. 

II. The question of the utility of religious establishments is to be 
decided by a comparison of their advantages and their evils. 

Of their advantages, the first and greatest appears to be that they 
provide, or are assumed to provide, religious instruction for the whole 
community. If this instruction be left by the state ‘to be cared for by 
each Christian church as it possesses the zeal or the means, it may be 
supposed that many districts will be destitute of any public religious 
instruction. At least the state cannot be assured beforehand that 
every district will be me ‘And when it is considered how great 
is the importance of regular publie worship to the virtue of a people, it 
is not to be denied that a scheme which by destroying an establish- 
ment, would make that instruction inadequate or uncertain, is so far to 
be regarded as of questionable expediency. But the effect which 





* Paley: Evidences of Christianity, p. 2, c. 2. 
+ Simpson's Plea for Religion and the Sacred Writings, 
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would be produced by dispensing with establishments ts to be esti- 
mated, so far as is in our power, by facts. Now Dissenters are in the 
situation of separate unestablished churches. If they do not provide 
for the public officers of religion voluntarily, they will not be provided 
for. Yet where is any considerable body of Dissenters to be found who 
do not provide themselves with a chapel and a preacher? And if those 
churches which are not established, do in fact provide public instruc- 
tion, how is it shown that it would not be provided although there were 
no established religion in a state? Besides, the Dissenters from an 
established church provide this under peculiar disadvantages ; for 
after paying, in common with others, their quota to the state religion, 
they have to pay in addition to their own. But perhaps it will be said 
that Dissenters from a state religion are actuated by a zeal with which 
the professors of that religion are not; and that the legal provision 
supplies the deficiency of zeal. If this be said, the inquiry imposes. 
itself,—How does this disproportion of zeal arise? Why should Dis- 
senters be more zealous than churchmen? What account can be given 
of the matter, but that there is something in the patronage of the state 
which induces apathy upon the church that it prefers? One other 
account may indeed be offered,—that to be a Dissenter is to bea 
positive religionist, whilst to be a churchman is frequently only to be 
nothing else; that an establishment embraces all who are not embraced 
by others; and that if those whom other churches do not include were 
not cared for by the state religion, they would not be cared for at all. 
This is an argument of apparent weight, but the effect of reasoning is 
to diminish that weight. For what is meant by “ including,” b 
‘‘ caring for,” the indifferent and irreligious? An established chure 
only offers them instruction: it does not ‘‘ compel them to come in ;” 
and we have just seen that this offer is made by unestablished churches 
also. Who doubts whether in a district that is sufficient to fill a temple 
of the state religion, there would be found persons to offer a temple of 
public worship though the state did not compel it? Who doubts whe- 
ther this would be the case if the district were inhabited by Dissenters ? 
and if it would not be done supposing the inhabitants to belong to the 
state religion, the conclusion is inevitable, that thereis a tendency to 
indifference resulting from the patronage of the state. 

Let us listen to the testimony of Archbishop Newcome. He speaks 
of Ireland, and says “ Great numbers of country parishes are without 
churches, notwithstanding the largeness and frequency of parliamentary 
grants for building them ;” but ‘ meeting-houses and Romish chapels 
which are built and repaired with greater zeal, are in sufficient num- 
bers about the country.”* This is remarkable testimony indeed, That 
church which is patronised and largely assisted by the state, does not 
provide places for public worship: those churches which are not pa- 
tronised and not assisted by the state, do provide them, and provide 
them in ‘‘ sufficient numbers” and “ with greater zeal.” What then 
becomes of the argument, that a church establishment is necessary in 
order to provide instruction which would not otherwise be provided ? 


Yet here one point must be conceded. It does not follow because 
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one particular state religion is thus deficient that none would be more 





* See Gisborne’s Duties of Men, 
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aty. The fault may not be so much in religious establishments 
as such, as in that particular establishment which obtains in the in~ 
stance before us. 

Kindred to the testimony of the Trish primate is the more cautious 
language of the Archdeacon of Carlisle :--“ I do not know,” says he, 
“that it is in any degree true that the influence of religion is the 
greatest where there are the fewest Dissenters.”"* This I suppose may 
lawfully be interpreted into positive language,—that the influence of 
religion is the greatest where there are numerous Dissenters. But if 
numerous adherents to unestablished churches be favourable to reli- 
gion, it would appear that although there were none but unestablished 
churches in a country, the influence of religion would be kept up. If 
established churches are practically useful to religion, what more rea- 
‘sonable than to expect that where they possessed the more exclusive 
operation, their utility would be the greatest? Yet the contrary it 
appears is the fact. It may indeed be urged that it is the existence of 
a state religion which animates the zeal of the other churches, and that 
in this manner the state religion does good. To which it is a sufficient 
answer, that the benefit, if it is thus occasioned, is collateral and acci-. 
dental, and offers no testimony in favour of establishments as such ;— 
and this is our concern. Besides, there are many sects to animate 
the zeal of one another, even though none were patronised by the 
state. 

To estimate the relative influence of religion in two countries is no 
easy task. Yet I believe if we compare its influence in the United 
States with that which it possesses in most of the European countries 
which possess state religions, it will be found that the balance is in 
favour of the community in which there is no established church: at 
any rate, the balance is not so much against it as to afford any 
evidence in favour of a state religion. A traveller in America has 
remarked, “‘ There is more religion in the United States’ than in 
England, and more in England than in Italy. The closer the mono- 
poly, the less abundant the supply.”+ Another traveller writes, almost 
as if he had anticipated the present disquisition, “It has been often 
said, that the disinclination of the heart to religious truth renders a 
state establishment absolutely necessary for the apy one of christian- 
ing the country. freland and America can furnish abundant 
evidence of the fallacy of such an hypothesis. In the one country we 
see an ecclesiastical establishment of the most costly ee utterly 
inoperative in dispelling ignorance or refuting error; im the other, no 
establishment of any kind, and yet religion making daily and hourly 
progress, promoting inquiry, diffusing knowledge, strengthening the 
weak, and mollifying the hardened.”} 

In immediate connexion with this subject is the argument that 
Dr. Paley places at the head of those which he advances in favour 
of religious establishments—that the knowledge and profession of 
Christianity cannot be upholden without a clergy supported by legal 
provision, and belonging to one sect of Christians.§ The justness of 





* Paley: Evidences of Christianity. + Hall, a 
Duncan’s Travels in America, 


§ See Meval and Political Philosophy, b. 6, ¢. 10, 
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i sition is founded upon the necessity of research. It is said | 
2 re an historical religion,” and that the truth of its 
history must be investigated ; that in order to vindicate its authority, 
and to ascertain its truths, leisure, and education, and learning, ate 
indispensable—so that such ‘an order of clergy is necessary to per- 
petuate the evidences of revelation, and to interpret the obscurity of 
those ancient writings in which the religion is contained.” To all this 
there is one plain objection, that when once the evidences of rel on 
are adduced and made public, when once the obscurity of the ancient 
writings is interpreted, the work, so far as discovery 1s concerned, is : 
done; and it can hardly be imagined that an established clergy is 
necessary in perpetuity to do that which in its own nature can be done 
but once. Whatever may have been the validity of this argument in , 
other times, when few but the clergy possessed any learning, ‘or when ° 
the evidences of religion had not been sought out, it possesses little 
validity now. These evidences are brought before the world in a form 
so clear and accessible to literary and good men, that in the present 
state of society there is little reason to fear they will be lost for want 
of.an established church. Nor is it to be forgotten, that with respect 
to our own country, the best defences of Christianity which exist in 
the language, have not been the work either of the established c 
or of members of the established church. The expression that stic 
‘an order of clergy is necessary to perpetuate the evidences of revela- 
tion,” 
sense be perpetuated than by being again and again brought before 
the public. If this be the meaning, it belongs rather to the teaching 
of religious truths than to their discovery; but it is upon the ee 
it is upon the opportunity of research, that the argument is found 
and it is particularly to be noticed, that this is the primary argument 
which Paley adduces in deciding ‘the first and most fundamental 
question upon the subject.” 


It pleases Providence to employ human agency in the vindication 
and diffusion of his truth; but to employ the expression ‘‘ the know- 
ledge and profession of Christianity,” cannot be upholden without an 
established clergy, approaches to irreverence. Even a’ rejector of 
Christianity says, ‘‘ If public worship be conformable to reason, reason 
without doubt will prove adequate to its vindication and support. If 
it be from God it is profanation to imagine that it stands in need of the 
alliance of the state.”* And it is clearly untrue in fact; because, 
without such a clergy, it is actually upheld; and because, during the 
three first centuries, the religion subsisted, and spread, and prospered, 
without any encouragement from the state. And it is remarkable, too, 
that the diffusion of Christianity in our own times in Pagan nations is 
effected less by the clergy of established churches than by others.$ 

Such are amongst the principal of the diréct advantages of religious 
establishments as they are urged by those who advocate them. Some 


others will be noticed in inquiring into the opposite question of their 
disadvantages. i 
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* Godwin's Pol, Just. 2, 608, al 
+ In the preceding discussion T have left out all reference to the proper qualification 
or appointment of Christian ministers, and havo assumed (but without conceding) 
that the magistrate is at liberty to adjust those matters if he pleases, 
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These disadvantages respect either the institution itself—or religion 
generally—or the civil welfare of a people. 

I. The institution itself. ‘The single end we ought to propose by. 
religious establishments is, the preservation and communication of. 
religious knowledge. Every other idea, and every other end, that 
have been mixed with this, as the making of the church an engine, or 
even an ally, of the state; converting it into the means of strengthen- 
ing or diffusing influence; or regarding it as a support of regal, in 
opposition to popular forms of government; have served only to debase 
the institution, and to introduce into it numerous corruptions and 
abuses.”* This is undoubtedly true. Now we affirm that this “‘ de- 
basement of the institution,” this “introduction of numerous cor- 
ruptions and abuses,” is absolutely inseparable from religious esta- 
blishments as they ordinarily exist; that wherever and. whenever a 
state so prefers sea patronises a particular church, these debasements, 
and abuses, and corruptions, will inevitably arise. 

‘( An engine or ally of the state.” How will you frame—tI will not 
say any religious establishment, but—any religious establishment that 
opener to the ordinary character, without making it an engine or 
ally of the state? Alliance is involved in the very idea of the insti- 
tution. The state selects, and prefers, and grants privileges to, a 
particular church. _ The continuance of these privileges depends upon 
the continuance of the state in its present principles. If the state is 
altered, the privileges are endangered or may be swept away, The 
privileged church, therefore, is interested in supporting the state, in 
standing by it against opposition; or which is the same thing, that 
church becomes an ally of the state. You cannot separate: the effect 
from the cause. Wherever the state prefers and patronises one church 
there will be an alliance between the state and that church. There 
may be variations in the strength of this alliance. The less the’ 
patronage of the state, the less strong the alliance will: be. Or there 
may be emergencies in which the alliance is suspended by. the influence 
of stronger interests ; but still the alliance, as a general consequence 
of the preference of the state, will inevitably subsist... When therefore 
Dr. Paley says that to make an establishment an ally of the state is to 
introduce into it numerous corruptions and abuses, he in fact says.that 
to make an establishment aé all is to introduce into achurch numerous 
corruptions and abuses. “ath 9 

It matters not what the doctrines or constitution of the chureh may 
be. The only point is, the alliance, and its degree. It may be:Epis- 
copal, or Presbyterian, or Independent ; but wherever the degree: of 
alliance—that is of preference and patronage—is great, there + the 
abuses and corruptions will be great. In this country durimg a part 
of the seventeenth century independency became, in effect, the esta- 
blished church. _ It became of course an ally of the state; and fought 
from its pulpits the battles of the state. Nor will any one I suppose 
deny that this alliance made independency worse than it was before; 
that it “‘ introduced into it corruptions and abuses.” 

The less strict the alliance, the fewer the corruptions that spring 
from an alliance. One state may impose a test, to distinguish the 
ministers of the preferred church, and leave the selection to the church 





* Paley: Mor, and Pol, Phil, b. 6, ¢. 10. 
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itself; another may actually appoint some or all of the ministers. 
These differences in the closeness of the alliance will produce differences 
in the degree of corruption ; but alliance and corruption in both cases 
there will be. He who receives a legal provision from the minister 
of the day, will lend his support to the minister of the day. He who 
receives it by the operation of a general law, will lend his support to 
that political system which is likely to perpetuate that law. 

‘‘ The means of strengthening or diffusing influence.” This abuse 
of religious establishments is presupposed in the question of alliance. 
It is by the means of influence that the alliance is produced. There 
may be and there are gradations in the directness of flagrancy or 
the exercise of influence, but influence of some kind is inseparable from 
the selection and preference of a particular church. 


“A support of regal in opposition to popular forms of government.” 
This attendant upon religious establishments is accidental. An es- 
tablishment will support that form, whatever it be, by which: it is itself 
supported. In one country it may be the ally of republicanism, in 
another of aristocracy, and in another of movarchy; but in all it will 
be the ally of itsown patron. The establishment of France supported 
the despotism of the Louises. The establishment of Spain supports-at 
this hour the pitiable policy of Ferdinand. So accurately is alliance 
maintained, that in a mixed government it will be found that an es- 
tablishment adheres to that branch of the government by which its own 
pre-eminence is most supported. In England the strictest alliance is 
between the church and the executive; and accordingly, in ruptures 
between the executive and legislative powers, the establishment hasad- 
hered to the former. There was an exception in the reign of James IL. :. 
but it was an exception which confirms the rule; for the establishment 
then found or feared that its alliance with the regal power was about 
to be broken. 

Seeing then that the debasement of a Christian church, that the 
introduction into it of corruptions and abuses, is inseparable from’ re- 
ligious establishments, what is this debasement and what are these 
abuses and corruptions? 

Now, without entering into minute inquiry, many evils arise ob- 
viously from the nature of the case. Here is an introduction into the 
office of the Christian ministry, of motives, and interests, and aims, 
foreign to the proper business of the office; and not only foreign but 
incongruous and discordant with it. Here are secular interests mixed 
up with the motives of religion, Here are temptations to assume the 
ministerial function in the church that is established, for the sake of 
its secular advantages. Here are inducements, when the function is 
assumed, to accommodate the manner of its exercise to the inclinations 
of the state; to suppress, for example, some religious principles which 
the civil power does not wish to see inculcated ; to insist for the same 
reason with undue emphasis upon others; in a word, to adjust ‘the 
religious conduct 80 as to strengthen or perpetuate the alliance with the 

state. It is very easy to perceive that these temptations will and must 
frequently prevail; and wherever they do prevail, there the excellence 
and dignity of the Christian ministry are diminished, are depressed : 
there Christianity is not exemplified in its purity; there it is shorn of a 
portion of its beams. The extent of the evil will depend of course upon 
the vigour of the cause; that is tosay, the evil willbe proportionatetothe 
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alliance. Ifa religious establishment were erected in which ‘the execu- 
tive power of the country appointed all its ministers, there would, I 
doubt uot, ensue an almost universal corruption of the ministry. 
As an establishment recedes in its constitution from this close- 
ness of alliance, a corresponding increase of purity may be ex- 
pected. 

During the Reformation and in Queen Elizabeth’s time, “ of nine 
thousand four hendred beneficed clergy” (adherents to Papacy), 
“‘ only one hundred and seventy-seven resigned their preferment rather 
than acknowledge the queen’s supremacy,’* ‘yet the to them was 
head of the church. One particular manner in which the establish- 
ment of a church injures the character of the church itself is, by the 
temptation which it holds out to equivocation or hypocrisy. It is ne- 
cessary to the preference of the teachers of a particular sect, that there 
should be some means of discovering who belong to that sect :—there 
must be some test. Before the man who is desirous of undertaking the 
ministerial office, there are placed two roads, one of which conducts to 
those privileges which a state religion enjoys, and the other does not. 
The latter may be entered by all who will: the former by those only 
who affirm their belief of the rectitude of some church forms or of some 
points of theology. It requires no argument to prove that this is to 
tempt men to affirm that which they do not believe ; that it is to say to 
the man who does not believe the stipulated points, Here is money for 
you if you will violate your conscience. By some the invitation will 
be accepted ;+ and what is the result? Why that, just as they are 
going publicly to insist upon the purity and sanctity of the moral law, 
they violate that law themselves. The injury which is thus done to a 
Christian church by establishing it, is negative as well as positive. You 
not only tempt some men to equivocation or hypocrisy, but exclude 
from the office others of sounder integrity. Two persons, both of whom 
do not assent to the prescribed points, are desirous of entering the 
church. One is upright and conscientious, the other subservient and 
unscrupulous. Am establishment excludes the good man and admits 
the bad. ‘‘ Though some purposes of order and tranquillity maybe 
answered by the establishment of creeds and confessions, yet they are 
at all times attended with serious inconveniences: they check inqui 
they violate liberty; they insnare the consciences of the clergy, by 
holding out temptations to prevarication.”} 

And with respect to the habitual accommodation of the exercise of 
the ministry to the desires of the state, it is manifest that an enlightened 
and faithful minister -may frequently find himself restrained by a species 
of political leading-strings. He has not the full command of ‘his in- 
tellectual and religious attainments. He may not perhaps communi- 
cate the whole counsel of God.§ It was formerly conceded to the 

English clergy that they might preach against the horrors and impolicy 
of war, provided they were not chaplains to regiments or in the navy. 





* Southey : Book of the Church, Sir Thomas More, 

t ‘' Chillingworth declared in a letter to. Dr, Sheldon, that if he subscribed he eub- 
scribed his own damnation, and yet in no long space of time, he actually did sub- 
scribe to the articles of the church, again and again.” on’s Plea. 

t Paley: Moralend Political Philosophy, b. 6, ¢, 10, ' 

§ ‘* Honest and disinterested boldness in the path of duty is one of the first requi- 
sites of a minister of the Gospel.”—Gisburne, But how shall they be thas 
interested? Mem. in the MS. 
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Conceded! Then if the state had pleased, it might have withheld the 
concession; and accordingly from some the state did withhold it. They 
were prohibited to preach against that against which apostles wrote ! 
What would these apostles have said if a state had bidden them keep 
silence respecting the most unchristian custom in the world? The 

would have said, Whether we. ought to. obey God rather than man, 
judge ye. - What would they have done? They would have gone awa 

and preached against it as before.- One question more should be asked, 
—What would they have said. to an alliance which thus brought the 
Christian ministry under bondage to the state 2” prose is 








Various Vatues or TitHes. 


Tuere is one view of this subject which it is important should be attended to’ 


by those who wish to trace the effects of different imposts on the condition of the 


the people, namely, the effect of a rise of rent on the burden of tithe. © For in-»: 
stance, if land. were rent free, a tithe would merely give a value equal to orie-tenth< 


of the labour bestowed on the land to raise the crop, with common profit ; but if 


a high rent is exacted, a tenth of the crop does not merely give a tenth of the : 


value of the labour (with common profit) bestowed in raising it, but also the ad- 
ditional price or exchangeable value which arises from the whole being subject to’ 
ahigh rent. Let us take a case of a single farm from which produce is obtained, 
which, if there were no rent, would sell for say 300/. The tithe of this would, 
of course, be worth 30/.; but let a rent of 50/. be charged for this farm, and the. 


value of the tithe becomes 35/. or one-tenth of 350/. because the whole produce. :. 
must now sell for that sum. In like manner, let rent be raised to one-third of the 
previous value of the produce, or 100/., and that produce must sell for 400/. and — 


the tithe would be worth 40/, In parts of Ireland rent is said to amount to more” 


than one-half the value of the produce, and, as it sells loaded with the rent charge, © 
the exchangeable value is more than double the amount of the labour value, and © 


tithe is, consequently, more than double the labour value that it would be if land 


were rent free! But this is not all, the tithe of landed produce, being itself a tax, 
increases the exchangeable value of the articles taxed, so that the tithe receiver _ 
gets his tenth of the produce, when it is enhanced in value by the tax of that tenth, - 
and this too, is in addition to the enhancement through the rent paid to the land- ~ 


owner.— Hopkins’s Great Britain for the Last Forty Years: 





Awnatysis or tHE Water or tue Ecyetran Nice. 

M. ReGwavtt, attached to the army of Bonaparte, and a pupil of the celebrated” 
Berthollet, a with the utmost care a portion of the Nile water, which was 
taken up near the Island of Rodah, opposite Grand Cairo. 122 hectograms of 
this water yielded a residue of 21.74 decigrams, which consisted of 


Decigrams. 
Muriate ofSoda_.. ‘ on 
Sulphate of Magnesia io. a 
Carbonate of Magnesia. ; ; 7A3 


Carbonate of Lime . . § , 5.30 
Carbonate of Iron . 5 : ‘ 0.53 
Silica. é i é . 1.06 
Alumina ‘ ° i j . 1.59 
Extractive i . 3 ss ‘ 0.53 


a 


“21.74 


M. Regnault also found in another analysis, that 4.89 hectograms of the water : 
contained only 5,4 centigrams of foreign matter, whereas the same quantity of 


Seine water at Paris, which is celebrated for its purity, ‘yielded 26.5 centigrams, 


or more than 5 times as much. These analyses establish the extreme purity of the |! 
water of the Nile, with which the-water of no other great river willyin-this respect;: ’ 
Mla erat. ie 


bear a comparison, ie 
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POST-OFFICE ESTABLISHMENT — DIFFUSION. OF 
PUBLIC . INTELLIGENCE—REVENUE. 





Tne defects in the present system of conducting: the Post-office 
Establishment, formed the subject of a long speech and motion, by 
Mr. Wallace, on Thursday evening, the 26th instant. The motion was 
for the appointment of a Commission to inquire into and report. upon 
the abuses which were alleged to prevail; but though many of the 
facts stated by Mr. Wallace were left uncontradicted, the motion was 
negatived by the Government, without the honourable mover even press- 
ing the question to a division. : : 

As it was made matter of complaint on both sides.in the debate, that 
no great principle had been laid down or recognised for. the manage- 
ment of the Post-office, as a national institution, we will endeavour 
to supply that defect, more especially, as until that is settled, all dis- 
cussion on the subject must be vague and unsatisfactory. We hold 
then, that next to the duty of protecting the nation from foreign ag- © 
gression, is that of facilitating internal intercourse, and rendering 
the communication of intelligence cheap, safe, and rapid; which, 
like the former, ought to be done by the Government, and not by 
individuals ; because there is no matter of public undertakiag more 
universal in its interest than this of safe, rapid, and cheap communi- 
cation of intelligence. It should be the work of Government, becatise 
they can bring to bear upon its execution more power, wealth, and 
authority to establish uniformity, precision, and economy, than any 
private persons; and in the degree in which the A eae attains these, 
must always be its greater or less perfection. ere is, perhaps, no 
more striking illustration of the power and advantage of co-operation 
‘over competition, than the business performed by the Post-office; 
if every person were to employ a separate messenger for this despatch 
and delivery of his letters, nine-tenths of all the intercommunication 
of the country would be annihilated—so great would be the uncertainty 
and expense—so little would be the speed and safety of the convey- 
ance. But by one general system pervading the whole country, and 
uniting in one uniform mode of execution, every living being in 
the community may correspond with his fellow-being, however 
distant, and prolong all the pleasures of social intercourse. To effect 
this, however, two things are requisite: First, that the whole of the 
public roads of the kingdom should be under one system of manage- 
ment, as a great national concern. Secondly, that neither the roads nor 
the conveyance Of any thing travelling over them, should ever be made 
matter of individual profit, We will speak of each of these topics in 

succession. Hee Oe he 
Wg tee from the article in our last Number, “ 
r. Grahame’s.wor importance we attach to a perfect system 
internal communication. In this opinion we find ourselves 
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encd by new conversions every day. The Legislature has not been 
insensible to its value; for ina Report of the House of Commons, in 
1808, we find it stated, that next to the general influence of the sea- 
sons upon which the regular supply of our wants, and a great pro- 
portion of our comforts so much depend, there is perhaps no circum- 
stance more interesting to men.in a. civilized state than. the. perfection, 
of the means of interior communication. And in the Eighteenth Report’ 
of the Revenue Commissioners, we find it: laid. down, that! frequent, 
punctual, and quick communication, may. be classed amongst the ele- 
ments of profitable commerce: it is essential to the purposes of Go~ 
vernment, and subservient to all the ends.of national policy, Among: 
the most recent works that we have seen on this subject besides that of, 
Mr. Grahame’s is one entitled ** Proposals for a Government Consolida- 
tion of the Post-office, Roads, and Locomotive Conveyance, and appro~ 
priation of their Revenue to the service of the State, whereby Taxes and 
Poor Rates may be reduced, Food cheapened, Manual Labour inereased, . 
and Capital distributed.” The work bears no name of the author; but. 
we understand it is from the pen of a Mr. Brown ; and it is impossible 
to read his work without admitting that he is fully master of his subject; . 
and on that ground we conceive it our duty to advert to it, and make 
use of its statements for our pages. 

The roans of the kingdom, and the present mode of puBLic. con- 
VEYANCE upon them, are both shortly about to undergo. a. complete 
change. The latter by the introduction of Locomotive Carriages,—the. 
former by being accommodated for their use. 

These changes will take place without any reference whatever to the 
abstract question of whether the systems. of roads and. public. carriages: 
be good or bad. We simply state it as a. matter of certainty,. 
that such as they now. are they will. not much. longer continue 
to be. 

That a change also in the department of the Post-orrice isneeded 
has long been known, froin the five volumes of the Revenue Commission: 
Reports, which are especially devoted to the exposure and reform: of 
its abuses; and that it will shortly be effected, notwithstanding the 
opposition that was made to an inquiry last Session, may be inferred 
from the renewed motion of the Hon. Member for Greenock, for the 
appointment of a Committee to investigate its state and manage- 
ment. 

From these three circumstances combined, the present. moment 
presents an opportunity which, if omitted, may never again so favour- 
ably occur, for submitting a Proposal to Ministers: andthe nation at: 
large, the adoption of which will not only put the systems-of Roads, 
Correspondence, and Conveyance, upon the best. possible footing for 
the public service, whether as regards economy, efficiency, or conve- 
mence ; but over and above will make their accruing revenues a sourca, 
of national wealth, sufficient to reduce taxation, and effect a change in 


our domestic condition, to an amount that will improve the whole-social 
state of our society. : 


Ten years have nearly elapsed since Gurney solved the great problem, 
that the mighty agent which to such a vast. extent. has: ented 


the physical energies of Great. Britain, maybe extended to ‘the’ yet: 
higher purpose of equally multiplying: her’ economi¢ resources, ‘So 
far back asthe year 1831, enough had beew-donesin)this.new modifi- 
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cation of elementary power to justify a Committee of the House of” 
Commons to report, after'‘a long and close investigation of the subject; 

that safficient evidence had been adduced to prove, Ist—That ear- 

riagés can be propelled’ by steam on common roads, at an average rate 

of: ten miles per hour. 2d—That at this rate they have conveyed up¢ 
wards of 14 passengers. 3d—That their weight, melading engine, 

fuel, water, and attendants, may be under three tons. 4th—That they 
can ascend and descend hills of considerable inclination, with facility 

and safety. 5th—That they are perfectly safe for passengers. 6th— 

That they are not (or need not be, if properly constricted) nuisances 

to the public. 7th—That they will become a speedier and cheaper 
mode of conveyance than carriages drawn by horses, &c. &c. 

Since that date many important improvements have been madein the 
detail, and though many more will undoubtedly be effected as steam- 
carriages come into general use, still they have already reached a 
degree of perfection sufficient to enable a committee of eminent en- 
gineers, with the practical and circumspect Telford at their head, to 
report, as the result of an experimental journey, made upon the 
mail-coach line of the Holyhead’ road, on the Ist of November 
last. 


“That there can be no doubt that with a well-constructed engine, 
a Steam-carriage conveyance, at a velocity unattainable by horses, and 
limited only by safety, may be maintained; and that it is our con- 
viction that such a project may be undertaken with great advantage to 
the public, more particularly if, as might obviously be the case without 
interfering with the general ‘use of the road, a portion of it were to be 
prepared and kept in a state most suitable for travelling in locomotive 
carriages.” ; 

‘In consequence of this satisfactory result, a Company is now forming 
under the auspices of Sir Henry Parnell and Mr. Telford, to run steam 
carriages upon granite tracks on the mail-coach line of the Holyhead 
road, whilst other companies are in agitation for Bristol, Brighton, and 
other districts of the country. 

The comparative cheapness of steam conveyance upon tramways, 
which can be laid down at one-tenth of the original outlay for ‘rail- 
ways;*—the durability and solidity of their material; deposited in 
long square blocks, the different sides of which, as they become worn, 
may be presented in rotation:—the superiority of the locomotive 
engines which will run upon them ; bearing, as regards power, to the 
engines upon rails, the ratio'of a pressure upon the square inch of 
150 Ibs. and upwards, to 50 lbs. ; whilst as regards economy, the tear 
aud wear of the respective modes is allowed to approximate also so 
closely as three to one.¢ All conspire to render it a matter of moral 


* The estimated cost of a tramway to Birmingham is 300,000/. ; that for the rail- 
way, 2,500,000/,; which is less than what the Manchester and Liverpool Railway 
cost, mile per mile; by 2,184,2952.—Journal of Steam Transport, pp. 50, 58. 

+ An opponent:of steam carriages for common roads, in a paper upon the “* Com- 
parative expense of locomotive power on railways and common toads,” in the 
Mechanics’ Magazine, No, 549, says, page 330, “ according to our present knowledge, 
the resistance’ on a railway is in the ratio of one-third of that on the best granite road 
that bas yet-been formed ; ove-seventh of that on the best formed common road, and 
one-t of thet: on the otilinany tomnpike:roedan’ If steam carriages can with 
economy overcome the greater resistance, how much more will they be able to over- 
come the less; 9 
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certainty that in a few years‘an elemental mode of internal communi- 
cation will supersede every other for the transit of passengers and light 
goods. 


It does not fall within the limits of a pamphlet to go into detailed 
statements of the namerous performances of those various ‘steam ‘Cat- 
riages with which the public have long been familiar, and which have 
collectively tended to establish, experimentally, the practicability and 
economy of a mode of conveyance which the Committee of the House 
of Commons before referred to has declared to be “‘ the most important 
mprovement in the means of internal communication ever introduced,” 
and ‘‘ entitled to legislative protection.” We are at present speaking 
of a principle, and consider that we are warranted by the extracts from 
the Reports educed, to hold both the power and the cheapness of the 
mode as granted. mc 

Had it not then been for the circumstance that the existing systems 
will thus shortly be altered, we should have been required in intro- 
dacing a proposal which contemplates their subversion, to have made 
out a case to show that the administration of the Post-office is badly 
conducted ; that the management of roads is full of abuses; and that 
the public carriages are, upon the grounds of health, humanity, and 
comfort, execptionable. Upon each of these modes, had need been, 
we could have gone into statements which would have exhibited how 
grossly they are mischievous, defective, and incongruous. As, how- 
ever, they must shortly be displaced, even though in every respect they 
had been unexceptionable, we shall not base our argument for making 


the substitution a State measure upon any other foundation than its 
own merits. 


To proceed then:—The proposal which we beg to submit’ to the 
Legislatare, and for which we are anxious to procure the co-operation 
and support of the nation, is, that the whole administration of affairs 
connected with roads and their trusts, with the Post-office and its 
revenue, with public locomotive conveyance and its returns, should be 
consolidated under Government, and the funds arising from the same 
appropriated for the service of the State. : 

For this purpose a commission from the Crown should be issued, 
constituting a Metropolitan Boarp or Conrrot, to be composed of 
the Postmaster-general, and a certain number of Commissioners, in 
whose hands should be deposited the entire regulation and management 
of these important public concerns. 

Attached to this supreme direction, which would form a separate 
branch of the executive, similar to those which conduct our naval and 
military affairs, we would suggest that there should be for every dis- 
trict or province into which the United Kingdoms would have to be 
divided, an Inspector-general to superintend the various establishments 
throughout the different counties which would form his circuit; @ 
Surveyor-general for the inspection, formation, and maintenance of 
roads within the same bounds; an Engineer-general for their locomo- 

tive carriages ; and an Accountant-general for the collection of the 


revenue, and disbursements of the funds connected with the same. — 


Subordinate to these functionaries, but presiding over their respective 
éstablishments in the smaller divisions of each district, should’ be 
resident Deputy, Surveyors, Engineers, and Postmasters, with their 
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subalterns, and the various contingency of operatives necessary:to form 
the whole working corps... sfrere The mot 
In this way, over the face of the whole kingdom, there would shortly 
be introduced a uniform, simple, cheap, and well-organized system of 
roads, conveyance, and correspondence, instead of the ‘expensive, coin- 
plex, ill-arranged, and injurious one which now prevails... / yon 
Preparatory to this step, it will be necessary for Ministers ‘toearry 
a Bill through Parliament for the annihilation: of the whole of the 
Turnpike and Parochial Road Acts, whether general ‘or’ special, ' the 
‘superseding of the existing bodies of Commissioners and 'Trustees’of 
Roads, and the vesting the entire management of these concerns, 
whether practical or financial, in the hands of the Commissioners to be 
appointed by the Crown. Also to enable Government ‘to parchase up 
the existing road debts, and in lieu of the burdensome imposts of 
statute-duty, compositions and tolls, by which their annual interest 
and the maintenance of roads is now sustained, to provide for the 
gives, liquidation of both by an equitable county rate, . The power 
likewise to consolidate them with the department of the General Post- 
office must be granted, together with permission: to’ borrow and. invest 
in the manner which shall be considered most advisable for the public 
good, such sums of money as shall be required to lay down tramways 
and introduce locomotive conveyance, with the speed and to the extent 
which the important benefits, commercial and political,, which will 
arise from the substitution, render desirable. |. " 
It does not fall within the limits of a paper like this to go further 
into detail. Our object is simply in reference to this important matter 
to suggest the change, leaving it to Government, should the idea be 
entertained, to appoint a Special Commission to make inquiry into the 
subject, and prepare a Bill to carry it in the best manner, into exeeu- 
tion. All that we have further to say upon this part of our subject is, 
that our views as to the general consolidation of the Road Acts is: sup- 
ported by Mr, Porter, in his able letter to the’ Duke of Richmond, 
which has just issued from the press; whilst our proposal for making 
them a Government measure, is advocated by Mr. Fuge in his valuable 
Essay on ‘* The practicability of uniting the Turnpike. Roads of the 
Kingdom with the department of the General Post-office,” published 
1832, The authority of these two gentlemen, the former a road: sur- 
veyor and engineer of ten years practice, the latter'a commissioner, to 
whose individual exertions it is in a great measure owing, that the roads 
in the south-west of England owe their comparative state of exeellence, 
may in itself be deemed decisive as to the imperfection of the present 
system, and the propriety of a speedy alteration of it. . 
With respect to the need for reform in the Post-office department, 
we have only to refer our readers to the exposure given of its abuses in 
a recent number of the Westminster Review; abuses which are,cha- 
racterized as ‘‘ so glaring and prejudicial to the public weal, that they 
prove beyond all controversy that the internal concerns of the Post- 
office, which many persons suppose to, be admirably conducted, are in 
point of fact carried on in a most irregular, insecure, and extravagant 
manner.” Se eS 
We cannot however leave this, part of, the subject, without, cursorily 
remarking how greatly the public service would be forwarded by, being 
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relieved from the acknowledged inconveniences of the Statute ha- 
bour Acts—the conflicting interests of local trustees—the inefficienc 
of large bodies of irresponsible managers—the burdens entailed by the 
habitua! misapplication of the funds—from the vexatious arbitraryim- 
posts of tolls and the expense of their collection—and the whole round 
of narrow prejudice, intolerable selfishness, and ruinous mismanage- 
ment which envelop the present modes of internal communication,* 
Also how it would relieve Parliament, already overladen, from thelabo- 
rious and troublesome duties relative to the road acts, which are con- 
stantly engrossing the time and attention of the House, and whieh, 
from the great increase and press of other business, now form a burden 
too heavy to be borne. Further, it would enable Government to.pro- 
tect the interests of the nume ous and important bodies in whose hands 
the existing system of conveyance is placed, by forming arrangements 
with them of such a nature as would admit of their establishments 
being kept up, and themselves and servants employed in the intreduc- 
tion of the substitution. Whilst, over and above all, it would:allow 
the poor rates to be applied to preparing the roads for locomotive cop- 
veyance, which cannot be done unless it is made a State measure. 

Had the change in our system of internal locomotion, which the ap- 
plication of an elemental power will effect, been limited merely toran 
accelerated, cheaper, or more comfortable mode, the whole argument 
in support of our Proposal would have resolved into its commercial im- 
portance, and the financial advantages to arise from its being-appro- 
priated for the use of the public purse. But when it is further con- 
sidered that the removal of brute labour would effect a most extensive 
change upon the economical condition of society, by saving food and 
extending human labour, the measure assumes a maguitude, and im- 
portance greater than any that ever was proposed for public co-opera- 
ration. We trust therefore that we need not apologize at a moment 
when the nation is labouring under all the evils incident to a want of 
employment for its population, and when there is an imperative neces- 
sity for the adoption of some practical measure of relief, that we take a 
cursory review of the political advantages that will arise from the adop- 
tion of the Proposal. 

Ist—It would become a source of national wealth :—by enabling 
Government to reduce taxation. It is difficult to form an estimate of 
what the profit may be upon the capital invested in tramways, and 
locomotive carriages. The data afforded by working Mr. Handcock’s 
steam omnibus for the six weeks that it plied for hire last summer, be- 
tween the Bank and Islington, as given in the Journal of Steam Trans- 
port, shows a profit of upwards of 80/. per eent. Colonel Macerone, 
from the eutlay incurred in running his steam carriage in various trips, 
amounting to about 2000 miles, calculates upon even a higher return. 
The trifling expense of laying down tramways, and the great decrease 
which they will eecasion on the tear and wear of machinery, and the 





* The expense of collecting the Post-office Reveuue is from 241. to 301. per cent. ; 
that of Tolls 15/.to 20/, When Turgot entered on his administration, he cansed esti- 
mates to be made, which showed that the money contributions for repair of ronds: would 
beabout 10,000,000 livres a year, whereas he showed that the execution of theip repairs 
and constructions by contributions of forced labour, would not be less than 40,000,000 
livres. A similar saving in this country would arise from a thorough revision of th 
present anomalous laws, and the substitution of an equalized County ate 
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further perfection of locomotive vehicles, renders .it highly probable 
that, besides reducing taxes, a clear profit of at least 50/. per-eent, will 
arise upon the capital embarked. Ia addition io this will he added the 
saving which will be effected, if Government takes up the Proposal,n 
the maintenance of roads; the annual average charge for which, in 
England and Wales, is caleulated to. amount to the enormous rate-of 
50. permile, and which good economy -will materially reduce. Fram 
these two-sources of revenue, with that .of the Post-office combined,it 
is perhaps not too much to say that aa annual revenne of from sixito 
ten millions will ultimately arise from the adoption of .the.Proposal for 
the relief of taxation. 
2d—It would: admit of the reduction of the poor rates. It has been 
well remarked:by an hon. Member, in speaking of the poor rates, that 
their administration is one main cause of whatever distress is prevalent 
amongst:the working classes. It may be equally with truth:said:that 
their mismanagement bas been the cause of their fearful increase. 
Had they been given in the shape of work instead of that boon for idie- 
ness, money, their burden would have been comparatively unfelt.. «As 
it is, after making provision for the aged and mfirm, there: is an-avail- 
able sum of 6,000,000/. yearly, which may be made over to Govera- 
ment, to be applied in preparing the roads for the introduction. of lace- 
Motive conveyance, in exchange for the removal of some of those taxes, 
which press exclusively upon agriculture. Their application .in this 
way would shortly be twice blest to rate-payers, for it would relieve 
them of taxation, and that by a way which would muke the poor rates 
in a short time effect their own extinction. ia 
3d—It would cheapen food. The sweeping away of the 600,000 
horses which it is calculated are exclusively employed in mail coaches, 
stages, and draught, would feed nearly five millions of people.; whilst 
the further extension of steam to purposes of ‘husbandry, would have 
the effect of adding as it were a new territory to Great Britain, equakin 
extent to “Ireland, without the drawback of her unmanageable popula- 
tion. At the present moment it is calculated that the consumption:of 
grain by human mouths in Great Britain, is about 32,000,000 quarters, 
of which not one-twentieth part is imported. But the savingthat 
would arise from the removal of the horses used for transit.alone,: would 
be equal to more than what is consumed by the fourth part of our. - 
lation, A change which would enable England to grow food sufoseit 
for her own supply, would be attended by the most important benefits, 
for it would check the suicidal system now pursued, of Ireland seading 
us annually the food which she requires for her own subsistence,.toge- 
ther with the starving hordes who ‘should eat ‘it upon their own:soil. 
It would further permit our agriculturists to retain amongst themselves 
the 15,000,000/. whieh is yearly sent out of the country for flax, hemp, 
‘cotton, tobacco, and foreign corn, all of which this.change would; peravit 
‘to be reared athome. The conversion of Ireland, comparatively speak- 
ing, into a clothing country, would speedily make her a richer market 
for our manufactures than ‘any ‘that our free-trade ‘theorists will ever 
find abroad, eM 
4th—It-would increase manual labour. The application.of steam 
hitherto to physical ay only, which to a vast extent-has-multi- 
plied the conveniences of life, has, nevertheless, been accompanied with 
evils of no ‘little magnitude. It has abridged human ir, “tin- 
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balanced production and consumption, and aggregated those catises 
which have occasioned stagnation, idleness, and distress: ‘The exten- 
sion of steam to economic purposes, é. e. the removal of brute labour, 
would remedy the evils of its partial application, by giving an’ impulse 
to the coal trade, the iron trade, road making, machinery, &c4, suffi- 
cient to improve the whole industry of the ee Should the pre- 
sent mode of stage-coach conveyance continue for the nextitwelve 
years, there would be expended 70,000,000J. sterling upon the pur- 
chase, and the keep of the horses exclusively employed for the purpose, 
all which sum would be a dead loss to the community at large ;:sinee 
it would be sunk partly in the consumption of food, partly in the per- 
chase of a perishable commodity, in whose fabrication is. employed no 
manual labour whatever, whereas the change would vest it m human 
hands. The whole culture and transport of the country is at oe 
carried on by live machinery, to the production of which no human 
labour is necessary. The two millions of horses that now consume:the 
food of sixteen millions of people, and in whose purchase is sunk a 
fluctuating unproductive capital of upwards of 30,000,000/., were not 
put together by human artifice. But the locomotive carriages, which 
will supply their place, must be dug out of the bowels of the earth, 
smelted in the foundry, and fashioned on the stithy. They require 
human hands to make, and human hands must also provide what puts 
them in motion—fuel. The extension of steam to economic. ppij 
will therefore open up new, permanent, and boundless fields of manual 
occupation. It would improve the general industry of the nation, for 
hitherto it has only made goods, but now it will also make a market. 
Lastly, the adoption of the Proposal would distribute eapital.. It 
is one of the worst features of our social condition, that the wealth: of 
the country is getting into the hands of a few individuals.’ “At the 
present moment the nation is rapidly dividing into two classes—-usurers 
and paupers. A change in this system is imperatively called for, as:es- 
sential to public confidence and the wellbeing of society. pon 
the security of property has become in a great measure nominal, 
simply from the circumstance that the great mass of the community 
have now no stake in the national wealth. Public confidence:and 
public pros i alike require that this should be amended. We do 
not plead this charge upon the abstract principles of duty and honesty. 
The day is gone rs for appeals either to philanthropy or patriotism. 
We rest it upon the stern necessity of the case. It is an axiom in 
civil polity—a law unalterable as that of the Medes and Persians--that 
‘A PROPER DISTRIBUTION OF THE RESOURCES OF A STATE 18:ABS9- 
LUTELY NECESSARY TO THE INTEGRITY OF ITS EXISTENCE, ‘BECAUSE 
THE NEGLECT OF IT MUST TERMINATE EITHER IN ANARCHY !OR 
prspotisM.” We are just bordering upon this. condition. There is 
now no general wide-spread prosperity amongst the various classes of 
our society. And though the wealth of Great Britain is stilhenormous 
in quantity, nevertheless that it does not produce effects commensurate 
with its magnitude, the increase of misery and crime, sedition, and in- 
subordination, with each succeeding year, too fully demonstrates.” 





* No stronger proof can be adduced of the magnitude of this evil, than the fact 
that the deposits of private individuals fast year with the Bank of England, bearing no 
interest, amounted to nearly 10,500,0001,, not including 4,000,000/, of public 
balances! Prior to 1825, the deposits did not exceed 2,000,0002, 
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. This system: must be changed; nor can. it ever be so in a more ex- 
tensive, or less objectionable manner than by the adoption of a pro- 
_ posal that will distribute capital, and effect alterations, which, whether 

. viewed commercially, morally, or politically, will be of the utmost,im- 
portance to society. wit 9 wit of 

Such is:a cursory view of the benefits which would arise from: the 
adoption of this Proposal. We know notwithstanding that. it will be 
met’by the cry that it will interfere with the enterprise of the country> 

‘But what has the system hitherto pursued, of non-interference with 
what has falsely been called national enterprise, ended in? That: is 

‘the question. It is full time that we should do away with a fatal 
thraldom to a name ;—the pseudo-liberal notion that stock-jobbing 

enterprise, fund-speculating enterprise, capitalist enterprise, is: wa- 

TIONAL ENTERPRISE. That alone is national enterprise which will cause 

: the enormous: protits that will yearly arise from this project to. be: wni- 
versal; not associate ; the property of the — as well as of the rich ;/ 
the benefit of the multitude and also the individual so! 

The introduction of locomotive conveyance by’ private oluietedod 
companies, will in a short time change the whole mode of internal 
transit, from a system of free competition to a system of chartered ez- 
elusion. The simple b ape then for consideration is, shall it be a 
monopoly for the already overwealthy units, or a consolidation for the 
impoverished millions? We are not ashamed, in the words’ of an 

‘authority of no little consideration, to avow it as our opinion, that “ it 
is the distribution of riches, not their accumulation, - that’ benefits’ s0- 
ciety and makes rich a nation,—that the despotism of unlimited 
monarchy is not so bad as the despotism of capital; because the 
former is chietly felt by the higher classes and the petty tyrants: that 
surround the throne; whereas the latter oppresses-the great masd. of 

‘ society, and grinds the faces of the poor.” Already.a large portion of 

» the national wealth is concentrated in the hands of. a fraction of the 

“population; and which, thus locked up, is rendered comparatively 
inert. It is pretty generally admitted that when God bade man) 

- forth and multiply and replenish the earth, he meant him: to enjoy the 
same, free and unrestrained. If this was the Divine intention—and 
the Bible says something remarkably like it,—then are we. quite certain 
that in many countries: the benevolent desire has been wofully frus- 
trated. Man hath found out many things, but the worst-of,all is'that 
which has enabled one class to seize upon the great common of natare, 
and-hold it to the exclusion of all theirbrethren,. On thisisland, which 
it was meant should maintain the whole animated dust upon.it, one 
million of creatures live in luxuriousness, while fifteen: millions scramble 
forcrumbs. There is no concealing the fact, that in England the rich 
are far too rich, the poor far too poor; AND THAT THE LAW WHICH 
TENDS’ TO CREATE | AND MAINTAIN, THIS) INEQUALITY, MUST BE/ 
AMENDED. (391908.140 

As to the second portion of our argument, that no public roads nor 
the transit of any thing ‘conveyed on them onght to be made the sub- 

‘ject of individual profit—we must be very brief in its statement. Our 
principle is, that whatever is of national and universal concern, ought. to 
be nationally undertaken ;, and whatever is nationally undertaken ought 
to yield prokt to none but the nation... The present system. is directly 
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the reverse of this. The ordinary roads are. nearly all mattersvof 
private investment; the railroads, purely undertakings of private 
speculators ; and.the conveyance, both of passengers, parcels, papers, 
and letters, by the national mails, constantly made. sourees of 
private individuals. In reforming this, we would go even further than 
the author of the Proposal adverted to; for though, we admit that his 
appropriation of all profits arising from a general system.of roads and 
conveyance to national purposes, is far superior to the appropriation of 
such profits to private individuals; yet, as the cheap and rapid: dif- 
fusion of intelligence is of even more importance than revenue,'we 
would certainly recommend that all books, papers, and letters, should 
be conveyed on the scale of bare remuneration of cost, leaving the 

rofits to be derived from other sources. Besides the general reasons 
in favour of diffusing information with the greatest speed and least ex- 
pense, our objection to the present heavy tax on letters is, that it falis 
in the inverse ratio of proportion to property, The members of both 
Houses of Parliament, and the heads of public departments, by their 
privilege of franking, not only escape the tax themselves, but by their 
extension of their own privilege to friends and acquaintance, nearly 
the whole of the aristocracy and gentry of the country escape the 
payment of postage also, though best able to bear it; while the middle 
classes and the poor, who have not access to such accommodation, are 
taxed in their communications of business, taxed in their family and 
friendly correspondence, and made either to contribute heavily and 
disproportionately to the public revenue, or else to forego the enjoy- 
ment of a pleasure and advantage which ought to be placed as much 
as possible within every one’s reach. 

This subject has engaged our attention for some years past, and we 
refer with pleasure to a publication of our views on it, in the year 1831, 
where the advantages of the plan recommended, for giving useful em- 
ployment toall the poor of the kingdom, in whatever part of the country 
they might happen to be when thrown out of employment, are thus 
pointed out: 

For the employment of the humbler classes—by whom manual la- 
bour could alone be rendered in return for their support—a mode of 
undoubted public benefit immediately suggests itself. 

The public roads of the kingdom are all subject to great changes in 
their condition by the mere change of weather; and every impediment 
to the speed of travelling occasioned by such changes, is a public evil. 
In every part of the kingdom, therefore, the repair of the roads would 
furnish occupation : with this advantage, that as the roads spread:out 
their ramifications through every district, it would seldom be necessary 
to remove the unemployed labourers from one country to.another; “as 
the roads of every country might occupy its own unemployed " 
The following improvement in all the great roads of the kingdom, 
would, however, be far better than any plan of temporary repair: 

The establishment of iron railroads, wherever they have taken place, has 
shown that the gain in speed and time, and the reduction in force ‘and 
expense, have amply repaid the capital employed in constructing them; 

and the principle is now universally recognised—that ‘good roads andl 


expedit ous travelling, are objects worthy the highest attention of ‘the 
whole country. 


¥ 


In lieu, however, of iron railroads, which require extensive levelling, 
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great capital, much skill, and considerable time to bring to perfection, 
an intermediate course might be taken, of constructing, on all'the great 
mail routes of the kingdom, a single granite railway, by the simple 
letting in, at the ordinary breadth of carriage wheels apart, a line of 
granite slabs, of about three feet in length, and one foot in breadth and 
‘depth, trimmed on all sides, similar to the curb-stone of the foot/pave- 

ments in London, having the centre road between them, forthe:horses’ 
feet, Macadamized, and leaving the granite slabs of the railway pet- 
fectly plain, without elevation or depression, without gutter, ridge, er 
edge of any kind whatever. The advantages of such a work as this 
would be :— . 

ist—As much or as little of it might be done at any time as the uit- 
occupied labourers of the country required; as it would be always 
good as far as it went, and might be suspended and renewed without 
inconvenience, at any period. ‘ 

2d—--It would never, while in progress, interrupt the passage of the 
public roads, as it would only require the vehicles to run on either side 
for twenty or thirty yards opposite the parts actually constructing, after 
which they might resume the centre again. 

3d—It might be goimg on in different parts of the country, on 
different roads, and in different portions of the same road, wherever 
the unoccupied labourers happened to be, without the necessity for un- 
broken continuity. 

4th—It would require no levelling or alteration of the existing roads, 
beyond the mere slight opening requisite for depositing the slabs. — . 

5th—It would exact no great degree of skillin the labourers; as, 
with a few workers in granite to prepare the stones, the conveyance 
and adjustment of them might be performed by the most ordinary la- 
bourers, and of any working age. 

6th—-The roads themselves would be far more durable than any 
general pavement could make them; they would be so smooth as to 
accelerate the speed greatly, with the same force as now applied ; while, 
from their being no ruts or channels, one line would be sufficient for 
every road; as in case of meeting, one carriage only would have to 
turn from the railway to the road, and might then return again, as there 
would be uo impediment to so doing. 

7th—The material required is to be found in abundance in our. own 
eountry, and its quarrying and conveyance alone would give employ- 
ment toa great additional number of people. 

8th—The expenditure would not be lost, as good roads are absolute 
wealth to a country, and money so spent is advantageous to the whole 
community. 

Simultaneously with this operation of laying a granite railway on all 
the mail routes of the kingdom, the waste ground on ‘the sides of all 
the great roads might be most advantageously planted with trees of 
different kinds, in such order as to form at all times, when grown ‘up, 
handsome avenues to the public walks, as in the boulevards and roads 
of France; and at the same time in such succession and variety, as 
that, after a given period, when all were in fall maturity, the interme- 
diate fifth or tenth tree might be felled every five or ten »years; the 
wood being the property of the country; anid while space would 
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be thus obtained for new and successive plantations of individual trees, 
the wood itself, thus periodically felled, would amply repay the labour. 

On such works as these, the unrequired peasantry might be em- 
ployed, in particular seasons of the year, and in their own peculiar line 
of rural occupation ; while the roads themselves would furnish am 
room for the labour of all other classes; and if to these were added 
public works of other kinds, which will easily suggest. themselves, 
the surplus labour of the country might always be ‘kept in healthy and 
useful exercise. 

The subject of our Foreign Intercourse, as carried on by the Post- 
Office Packets from England to other countries and our Colonies, will 


form the materials of a second article in some early Number, when we 
shall resume the subject. ae 















Tue Barxor. P 
Aw ingenious mechanic in Hertford, Mr. William Thomas, carpenter, antici- 
pating, we suppose, that sooner or later such an article will be in considerable 
request, has invented a machine for taking votes by ballot. It is remarkably 
simple in its construction, but admirably adapted to the perppene for which it is 
intended—namely, secrecy, expedition, and prevention of fraud. Mr. Thomas, 
it seems, was induced to construct, his instrument, with which, by the bye, he is 
nat a litle pleased, in consequence of a controversy at an inn in Hertf } 
an opponent of the ballot thought he had successfully argued on its impractica- 
bility—as of all the plans which had been devised, not one secured the voter from 
obsexvation, and at the same time incapacitated him from abusing such secrecy 
This much, however, Mr. Thomas has completed effectualy—Mertin. 








Ouiver CromweELt. 

It might seem strange to many of our readers that a newspaper paragraph, in 
the 19th century, should be headed by the name of this extraordinary man ; but 
we are convinced that the contents of any original. document written by him will 
not fail to prove interesting to our readers. Bythe kindness of J. C. Stratford, 
Esq., we have been favoured with a perusal of the letter written by Oliver to 
—— De la Bere, Esq., of Southam-house, immediately after the battle to which 
the bold and crafty usurper refers. The letter, of which the following is a copy, 
was presented to Mr. Straford, by a gentleman now no more. The handwriting, 
particularly in the signature, is bold, very legible, and lawyer-like in the form of 
the letters : 

“ Dear Sir,—I can say nothing But Surely the Lord our God is a great and 
glorious God. He only is worthy to be feared, and his appearances patiently to 
be waited for. He will not fayle his people, Lett every thing that hath breath 
praise the Lord. Remember my Love to my brother, H.V. 1 pray he make not 
too little nor I too much of outward dispensations. God preserve us all, that we 
in Simplicity of our Spirits “ patiently attend upon Him,and lett us not be too 
mindful what use men will make of these actings, they shall, will they nill they, 
fultil the good pleasure of God, and we shall serve our generations, our rest will 
be else where, that will be durable, Care we not for to-morrow, nor for any thing, 
this Scripture hath been ofgreat stay to me, read it I say, 8: 10: 13: 14: read all 
the Chapter, I am informed from good hands that a poore Godley man died, in 
Preston the day before the fight, and being sick, neer the hour of his. death, He 
desired the woeman that looked to him to fetch him a handfull of Grass, she 
did so, and when he received it, He asked her whether it would wither or not now 
it was cuit, the women Said yea, He replied So Should this Army of the Scotts 
do and come to nothing So Soon as ours did but appear, or words to this effect, 
and so. immediately died. My Service to Mr, W. P. Sir. J, E.and the rest of 
our Good friends. I hope I do often remember you-—Yours—O. CromwELt,, 

“* My Service. to Frank Russell and honest Pickeringe. anion 
“ Sept. Ist, Knaresbury.”—Chelienham Chronicle. — 
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MISCELLANEOUS. BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. OF 
COMMONS DURING THE WEEK. t 





Os Thursday, June 26, in the morning sitting, on the motion of Mr. hag 

the House ved itself into committee on the Lord’s Day Observance Bill, 
Mr. Potter proposed the following amendment to the first clause: “ Provided 
always that nothing in this act shall tend to prohibit the sale of fruit, cons 
fectionary, soda-water, ginger-beer, or any other unintoxicating beverage,” Mr. 
Poulter contended that this amendment would make it a bill for the violation of 
the sabbath. On a division, the amendment was adopted by a majority of 38 
164. The amended clause was then agreed to. On clause 2, Mr. Potter’pro- 
posed an amendment, to the effect of permitting bakers’ shops to be kept open 
till two iin the afternoon, and also to permit the sale of butchers’ meat, fish, ‘or 
greén-grocery, before half-past nine on the morning of Sunday. Mr. O Connat 
the bill altogether, contending that the sabbath was now more mn 
rved than it had ever been, and that any legislation on the subject would 
mischievous. Mr. F. Palmer concurred. Mr. Ward and Mr. Gisborne spoke td 
the same effect. The latter hon. member said that the old laws on the’ subject 
had been suffered to sleep, because they were op to the general feeli 
the people. Mr. O’Connell, in order to get rid of the bill, moved that tlie C 
man should vacate the chait ; but after some discussion this amendment wal 
negatived by a majority of 67 to 32. Mr. Potter consented to withdraw the part 
of his amendment relating to baking, and the Intte — wasadopted. Clause 2, 
“ amended, was then agreed to. Clauses 3, 4, and 5, were withdrawn ; and’6, 

7; and 8, were agreed to. The House resumed, and on the motion that the Re- 
port should be received on Monday, Mr. O'Connell moved as ‘an amendment 
that it be received that day six months. The House divided—For the mhotion, 
71; for Mr: O'Connell's amendment, 26; majority, 45. ; 

Mr. Lennard moved the second reading of his Bill to Amend the Game Laws; 
bat an ainendment, moved 4 Mr. G. Berkely, that it be read a second time that 
day six months, was carried by a majority of 55 to 24. 

“Mr. Langdale brought in a Bill to Render Valid the Marriages of Roman, 
Catholics in England and Wales.—Read a first time. 

The Lord Advocate brought in a Bill for the Appointment of an Arconntante 
general for the Court of Session in Scotland.—Read a first time, 

The Marquis of Chandos jnquired when the Chancellor of the Exchequer i in 
tended to bring forward his promised budget. He gave notice that on Monday, 
the 7th of July, on the motion going into a Committee of suppl: na »he should. move. 
a resolution on the subject of agricultural distress. Lord Al said that he: 
would bring on his ‘financial statement within a day or two afler the end .of | the: 
present quarter. . 

In answer to.a question from Mr. Baring, Lord Althorp admitted that sites 
of stock belonging to savings’ banks had been made, but not toa large amoant.’ 
—Mr. Baring gave: notice that he nehd maoee Sie "the details am segperngc ag 2% 
portunity. bys 
i, ig, Me me heart fae he willbe eracioly 
umbte address to ty, ing that 
pleased to’ ft Bon Commission to inquire ‘into the of ihe Poste 
office and Pucket service.” The hon. gentléman ‘supported ‘his motion’ bys 
variety of arguments and’ statements that went to prove the defective state ‘of 
mer and the many abuses which prevailed, in the present’ ats 
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of the Post-office. Mr. E. L. Bulwer supported the motion, and complained 
that the appointment of Postmaster-General was always made a job for the 
aristocracy. Mr. V. Smith entered at considerable length into a defence of the 
Post-office management, and enumerated the improvements that had been gra~ 
dually effected, or were in progress. Mr. Hume supported the motion. He 
believed there was not a national Post-office in the civilized world more imper- 
fect than the English Post-office. The Postmaster-General ought to be a man 
of. business, familiar with commercial matters; and he against the: 
appointment of the Marquis Conyngham, as one of those mere sare appoint- 
ments, without regard to the interests of the department, which disgraced a 
Government. Lord Althorp opposed the motion, on the ground that many im- 
provements were in progress ; and that Government was as well able to 7 es 
the inquiry as a Commission would be. With regard to the delivery of letters in, 
the metropolis on Sunday, he had no great objection to it; but considering, the, 
feeling which prevailed in the country, he did not think that it would be prudent 
to make the alteration. If, hereafter, he found a Commission to be necessary, he . 
should not oppose it. After some further discussion, the motion was negatived. 
without a division. 

‘Mr. Ewart postponed his motion for a Select Committee to inquire into the, 
state of the Royal Academy, and its influence on the arts, until the next Session. 

Mr. Thicknesse withdrew his motion on the subject of the Window Tax. i 

Mr. HL. Fleetwood moved for the appointment of a Select Committee “ to in- 
quire into the duties, qualifications, modes of appointment, expenses, responsi<. 
bilities, and all other matters relating to the character and conditions of his» 
Majesty’s Consuls resident in Foreign States, with a view to rendering: those” 
functionaries more efficient in advancing the — commercial ere I 
Bhitish subjects, in securing the due protection of their persons: property 
abroad, istoallecting and furnishing ienatian connected with trade and other= 
wise, in preserving old and opening new channels of commercial intercourse.” 
Loid Palmerston expressed himself favourable to inquiry, as many erroneous im=' 
pressions existed on the subject. But the lateness of the session, and the number 
of committees already appointed, induced him to wish that it should. be poste: 
poned to the next session, when he would support a similar motion, or orgmate 
one himself. Mr. Fleetwood consented to withdraw his motion. 

The House having gone into Committee, aresolution for granting compensation 
out of the county-rates to officers who will be deprived of emoluments by the 
Central Criminal Courts Bill was negatived by 27 t0 14. The House then went 
into Committee on the bill, and proceeded as far as the 16th clause, when the 
Chairman reported progress. 


On Friday, June 27, Mr. Abercromby and Mr. Westenra took the oaths and 
their seats. 
_Mr. O'Connell inquired whether, in the event of the Imprisonment for Debt 


Abolition Bill passing, a similat measure would be next Session brought forward _ 
for Ireland? Mr. Littleton replied in the affirmative. 


Mr. U’Reilly asked whether the treaty regarding Portugal had yet been received 
—if so, when it was likely to be presented? He was induced to ask this ques+ 
tion in consequence of having seen a document in the public journals from Don 
Pedro, suppressing monasteries. Lord Palmerston replied that the treaty should. 
be presented as soon as its ratification was received. 


Mr, O'Reilly intimated that he should deem it to be his duty to bring forward 
some motion on the subject of Don Pedro’s Proclamation. 

On the motion that the Report of the Poor Laws Amendment Bill be taken 
into further consideration, several clauses were proposed by Mr. Jervis, Mer. 
Tooke, Sir H. Willoughby, &e,, but they were negatived. ‘The Chancellor.of | 
the Exchequer withdrew a clause (the 56th) as not essential to the working-of.. 
the bill, other clauses on the subject having been 


+ The was 
agreed to, and the bill was ordered to be read a third. time: pc, a a the: 


Chancellor of the Exchequer stating, thaton Monday he would. move shat the 
bill have precedence of notices on Tuesday, ti 
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The Merchant Seamen’s Regulation Bill was recommitted, and the Committee 
isto sit again on Wednesday. 

On the motion of Mr. Vernow — = newer phan omp ys me 
postage on News ’ Act, in’ whi P a nm, that a cl 
of ‘2d. should be laid. upon every newspaper brought in and sent out of the 
country. The hon. gentleman explained that it was only intended as a temporary 
arrangement, to operate until foreign’ countries agreed to onr Post-office 
regulations for free transmission. The resolution was agreed to, and the House 
resumed. ; 

The Address to the Crown ng compensation to Officers and Seamen at 
the battle of Navarmo was to. 

’ At the late hour of two o’clock in the morning, Mr. O" Dwyer moved for a return 
of the names of all male persons accompanying Don Cirlos to this country, whose 
arrival has been notified to the Foreign Department: copy ofall raeseson | Sree 
tween the Foreign Department and the authorities of Spain, —— the seizure 
and putting to Saath of Mr. Boyd, a subject of his Majesty. He said it was well 
known that General Morena had invited the brave Torrijos, and several of his . 
companions to Malaga, and had there become the instrument of their destruction. 
Among these victims was Mr. Boyd, an Englishman. Morena was now in this 
country, and some steps ought to be immediately taken to obtain satisfaction for 
this outrage. ; 

Lord Palmerston had no objection to the. production of the correspondence. 
Tn 1831, Torrijos went from this country, accompanied by several of his country- 
men, with the intention of landing in Spain. They first went to Gibraltar, which 
becoming known to the S oak Government, that Government remonstrated 
against an English garrison being allowed to harbour persons who were menacing 


a hostile attempt against a country iu amity and alliance with us. The Governor 
of Gibraltar in consequence took steps to find out the parties to prevent their 
making a descent on Spain from that place. Unfortunately, he was not success- 
fal ;.if they had been found they would have been placed on board a British ship, 


and thus the fate which they afterwards met would have been averted. The 
parties went to Malaga, in pursuance of an invitation from some persons there, 
and an intimation that they would be kindly received. The moment they arrived 
they were arrested, and an account was transmitted by Morena to Madrid, stat- 
ing the fact. In five days after that an order came fiom the Spanish Government 
directing that they shouldallbe shot. A claim was made on the part of the British 
authorities for Mr. Boyd, as a British subject; that claim was not i 
and the letters transmitted by the British authorities, were found of no avail. 
However he might lament the fate of Mr. Boyd, he feared that his death was jus. 
tifiable according to the laws of Spain, 

‘Mr. O’Dwyer inquired whether, since the arrival of Morena in this country, 
any reference had been made to the law officers of the Crown as to whether any 
and what mode existed of bringing that man to punishment. Lord Palmerston 
said that he had directed such reference to be made for the satisfaction of publie 
feeling, but he himself had very little doubt what the nature of the answer returned 
would be. Mr. O'Connell was sure that the law of nations would not permit that a 
man who was in our power, who had enticed a British subject into his hands and then 
cruelly murdered him, should be suffered to escape with impunity. Every good 
man would rejoice at seeing a murderer of this description brought to justice. 
Lord Palmerston thought that Mr. Boyd had placed himself in such a situation 
that'lie could not be protected by the law of nations. 

Mr. Hutt had known intimately the brave Torrijos. He knew that these men 
were sacrificed to the bloodthirsty ambition of that cruel tyrant Morena, who had 
made their bodies the by: which. to ascend to power and fayour under the 
Spanish Government. Human nature recoiled at the cold-blooded atrocity of in- 
— a man under the mask of friendship.and attachment to lure him to his des 
struction, for the mere selfish purpose of: advancement. If then, there 
were any means’ by which this das , and bioodthirsty..coward could be 
brought to justice, he hoped the noble lord would not fail: to haye recourse to 
them. The motion was then agreed to, Adjourned till Monday. 
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On Saturday the House of Lords was engaged in calling the Printer of the 
Morning Post to the bar, for a libel on Lord Brougham, published in that apes ; 
which was shordy examined, and then discharged, on his giving the mame of the 
editor, who was ordered to be summoned on Monday. 

On Monday the Editor of the Morning Post, Mr, Bittlestone, was called to, 
the bar of the House of Lords; and having made an apologetic statement of the’ 
circumstances of his case, and expressed his regret, he was remanded into cus- 
tody, but was expected, on presenting a petition, to be merely called up:again, te 
be reprimanded by the Lord Chancellor, and then discharged. 

Fhe House of Commons was engaged on Monday in a short discussion on the 
Irish Church Commission, and the Tithe Bill: in which, Mr. Stanley found him-' 
self on the same side in ‘both eases, with Mr. O'Connell. An event which he’ 
admitted he had never expected would have happened; but no decision .was' 
come to on the subject. end tins 

On Tuesday evening the Poor Laws’ Amendment Bill was passed through the’ 
House of Commons by a maeiey of 187 to 50; but no other business of much” 
public importance was transacted. } 





Interests or a Nation. ty 
A nation may be so situated, from its insular position, its intersection by’ 
numerous rivers and canals, and from its being of only a small tetri«. 
tory in land, as to be more adapted for purposes of trade and commerce, than for 
agriculture. In such a case it is always wise todirect the industry of wand sy 
towards trade and commerce rather than agriculture: not because e and) 
commerce ever form so sound and solid a basis for happiness and. prosperity as 
agriculture, but because under certain circumstances encouragement given to. 
trade and commerce will produce great wealth, when the utmost cultivation of 
the land will not. Itis then more prudent to suffer the interests of trade and, 
commerce to take precedence over agriculture, in the institutions and councils of 
the nation; and institutions, the tendency of which is democratic, will further. 
and protect those interests most.—Bernard's Theory of the Constitution. ad 





Nature or Propuce axp Prorits. 


Tuvs again we see that whatever medium of measurement we employ, we ar-? 
rive at the same inevitable conclusion, that a rise in the value of agricultural pro- 
duce, is followed by a fall in agricultural profits. When the quantity of wrought” 
goods obtained by the advance of a given ae of raw uce, commands, ia 


exchange, a less quantity of raw negra than before, it is self-evident that manu-" 
facturing profits must decline. Had the cultivators of the soil leases for ever, at’ 
unalterable rents, the same cause which depressed manufacturing, would raise 

agricultural profits, and the farmer would flourish amidst the general distress. ; 
But this is impossible. Throughout all the departments of industry, the ratés of) 
profit tend to a common level. When the quantity of manufactured goods pre-' 
pared by the expenditure of a given quantity of agricultural produce, purchased ' 
a less quantity of such produce than before, the capital invested in manufactures: 
would gain a less, while the capital invested in agriculture would obtain :a! 
greater return than before, But as long as this difference in the rates of return to» 
capital continued, so long would the competition for land be rendered more in«} 
tense. The natural, the inevitable result would be, that tenants at will, and all | 
other tenants, as their leases expired, would be compelled to pay, as rent, such fre: 
increased portion of their surplus produce, as would bring down agricu ’ 
profits to the reduced level of manufacturing profits, This,. then, is the great; 
practical conclusion with which all should be familiar, An increaséin the value: 
ofagricultural produce, while it confers a temporary benefit upon farmers, spro*! 
tected against onpeiiten by ~ — lease, inflicts permanent injury and dex; 
pression upon the important class who invest: their capital: i : cultivation of. 
the soil.—Colenel Torrens. eyese | ri x hey: vo 
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"” LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR.’ 


BT aS. : ’ serots te eas i vehaont als 
LETTER. TO THE, BISHOP, OF EXETER, ON HIS, VIEW. OF THE 
bo aint balmanrey seg RRA Ailes c apes 8:0 Yo doonelem oa 
My Lorn, 9 (68, St Paul’s-square, Birminghamy June, 1834. > 
Your lordship is represented to have said, “ His Majesty, in his executive 
capacity, is bound by his coronation oath, t6 maintain the property.of the church 
inviolate.” Butif your lordship bad examined the oath with any degree of ‘at- 
tention, and without prejudice, you must have allowed. that the case was di+ 
reetly the reverse. The oath is thus administered : “¢ Will you solemnly promise 
and swear to govern the Pa of this kingdom of England. and the deminions 
thereto belonging, according to the statutes in Parliamentagreed on, and the laws 
and customs of the same ?”’—Reply. “ I solemnly promise 80 to do.” “ Will you 
to the utmost of your power, maintain the laws of God, the érue profession of the 
Gospel, and the Protestant reformed religion, established by the law, and will pre- 
serve unto the bishops and the clergy of this realm, and the churches committed 
to their charge all such rights and privileges as by law do or shall appertain to 
them or to any of them ?”—“ All this I promise to do.” Is it not evident, there- 
fore, that the king is quite as much bound by his oath to prevent any alterations 
in the general laws and customs of the realm as in those which relate-only to the 
church? Nay! if possible, more so; for to preserve the customs of the realm he 
solemnly promises or swears, whereas he simply promises to preserve the rights and 
privileges of the churchmen. 





A probable change in the laws regarding what is termed chutch property, is 


y. 
indeed clearly indicated by terms, in which the oath is expressed the ‘words 


“or shall,” prove that the “ promise” was simply to preserve to the church what- 
ever the law should assign it; and not arbitrari/y to deprive it of any of its pri- 
vileges. It must be well known to your lordship that previously to the a- 
tion so much deprecated by churchmen, all our Protestant kings had assumed as 
heads of the church, the power of governing the church, and rae of ‘its pro- 
perty independent of the law, and the right of the king to such arbitrary power 
was fully admitted by churchmen. “ Your Majesty is as the breath of our 
nostrils,” said one of his bishops to King James; and it was only to emancipate 
churchmen from that power previously claimed and exercised by the Crown, that 
the oath was introduced into the statute of the Ist of William and Mary ; but it 
would be the height of absurdity to suppose that it was meant to deprive. Parlia- 
mentof the power of introducing any alterations which might be deemed necessary 
for promoting the | a ag interest of the country, and did not affect the degal 
rights of any individual. 
peeiina more absurd than ae re es a peat a of ¢ 
property, or of corporation property wi ights of individual property. .'The 
members ofthe church pc in possession of what is called church proplity, 
have quite as good ay to their property for the time the law has given it them, 
that is to say, during their lives, as any other proprietors. But a churchman 
leaves no legal heirs; whereas all other proprietors do, except bastards who 
die intestate, and to them the king as representative of the community is heir;’ 
and in ee the  gheoser yatta a clear ie Rr right st church 
property, and to every other species y to which no individual has a legal 
claim! This is a species pe sparta Mi Fa your lordship camnot refute, nor 
will any’one, except a high churchman, attempt to refute it; but as in matters 
relating to the church, authority “ ‘mueh more efficacious than a Iwill 
uce an authority in support of my reasoning, to which neither the pious atid 


ex-chancetlor will ja a 
Horsely was, in his day, deeined one of the strongest buttresses of the church, 
professed himself tobe a true high churchmun, but only. it a spiritual ‘sense. 
According to: the usual: sense he wholly’ disclaimed’ the title.“ To be w high 
Churchman,” saith the Bishop, “ in the true import of «the word in the English 
VOL, 1.—BESSION OF 1834, sr 
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language, God forbid that I should ever deserve the imputation. A high chureh- 
man,” he continues, “in the true sense of the word, is one that is a bigot to the 
secular rights of the priesthood, one who claims for the: hierarchy upon:a pretence 
of right inherent in the sacred office, all those powers, honours, and emoluments, 
which they enjoy under an establishment, which are‘held indeed by no other tenure 
then at the will of the tee: or by the law of the land. To the prince’or the law 
we acknowledge ourselves indebted for all our secular possessions—for the rank 
and dignity annexed to the superior order of the clergy—for our secularauthotity, 
and for every civil effet that fellows the exercise of our spiritual authority. All 
these rights and honours by which the church is adorned by the piety of.the eivil 
magistrate, are quite distinct from the spiritual commission which we bear for the 
_administration of our Lord's proper kingdom, they have no necessary connexion 
with it. They stand merely on the ground of human law, and vary like the 
rights of other citizens, as the laws which create them vary, and in every church 
connected like our ehurch with the State, by our establishment, even. the spiritual 
authority cannot be conferred without the consent of the supreme magistrate.” 
Thus your Lordship must allow, that all my reasoning is fully confirmed by the 
authority of the late Bishop of Rochester. He fully allows that not only-all the laws 
regarding church property may be varied, but that it depends wholly on the wilbof 
the King whether we shall or shall not ever have another Bishop created. In the 
words of the holy Apostle, I therefore entreat your lordship to “ feed the flock.of 
the Lord, not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind, neither as being Lord over 
God’s heritage, but as an example to the flock—be clothed with humility—+for, 
continueth the Apostle, “chiefly them who despise Government and speak evil of 
dignities, are reserved to the day of judgment to Le punished.” But, “ Blessed,” 
saith the Messiah, “are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the childremof 
God.” With sincere prayers that your lordship’s conduct may be suchas to 
entitle you to that glorious appellation, 
I have the honour to be, my lord, your lordship’s very humble:servant, 


WILLIAM ANDERSON. 





JUDICIOUS REGULATION OF POPE PIUS THE SEVENTH .TO 

CHECK DRUNKENNESS. 

Str, London, June, 1834. 

Seeing you have obtained a Committee upon the means of mitigati 

the crying evil Drunkenness, I take the liberty of mentioning a regulation ~wéll 

known to all those who have sojourned in Rome, which contributed to stop the 
assassinations that were so frequent there, more than might be sw : 

Pius the Seventh ordained that all the wine and aquadente sellers shotld have 

the fronts of their houses and shops entirely thrown oe and exposed, so that all 


that passed within should be seen from the street, and that no glass, cup, or other 
vessel to drink out of, should be upon their premises upon any whatever ; 
thus not preventing the purchase for the use of families, but y. stopping 


tippling, and unnecessary consumption of wine and spirits upon the premises. 
Heartily wishing your efforts may be crowned with success, . 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
C. B.C, 
CHARACTER OF THE PATRIOT ANDREW MARVELL, ‘BY THE 
POET JOHN MILTON. 





Sir, June 8, 1834. 


‘The notices of Andrew Marvell which applied (p. 565) to! Letd 
Brougham’s -attack on Mr. O'Connell, are nee 5p re -Calum- 
nies from the wool-sack or the treasury bench, have been no’ novelties, nor, (a 
deed, from any bench. in either of the privileged Houses, where, a “fibels 
the most malignant may be uttered with at least'a degal impunity... Bat I.taen, 
not clans 3h from “ the Lord High Chancellor off England Dotd Brougham 
and Vaux,” thus poorly employed in scattering “arrows, even bitter swords” 
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(alas! ‘for Henry Brougham), to introduce the untitled Latin Seeretaryof the 
Commonwealth: in an ro connexion with Andrew Marvell, whose 
poverty escaped ‘the peril of a peerage. 

In-1826, Mr. Todd blished his“ Account of the Life and Writings of 
John Milton.” In that third edition first appeared a letter, which I here — 
—— ——— as given by. the Witenes (p. 163), from the MS. in 

per 


“ For the Honourable the Lord Bradshaw. 
“ My Lorp, 

“ But that it would be. an interruption to y publick, wherein: yo 
studies are perpetually  imployed, I should now-and then venture to supply this 
my enforced absence w a line or two, though i it were my onley business, and that 
auld be noe slight one, to make my due acknowledgments of y many favoures ; 
w ri both doe at this time, and ever shall ; and -have this farder, w “t thought my 
parte to let you know of, that there will be w you to morrow, upon some-oe+ 
casion of busines, a gentiémen, whose name is Mr. Marvile; a man whom. 
both. by: report, and y converse I have had w him, of singular desert: for y 
state to make use of; who alsee offers himself eee y be any imployment for him. 
His: father was y Minister of Hull, and he hath: spent foure yeares abroad in 
Holland, France, Italy, and Spaine, to very good. purpose, as 1. beleeve, andy 
_ gaineing of those four languages ; besides he isa scholler, and well read in y~ 
Latin and Greek authors ; and noe. doubt of an approved conversation, for he 
com’s now lately out of y house of y Lord Fairfax, who was Generall, where he 
was intrusted to give some instructions in y. Languages to y Lady his Daughter: 
Ifupon y death of Mt. Wakerley [Weekherlyn], y Councell shall think y I'shall 
need any assistant in y performance of my-place(though, for:my p I. find. noe 
encumbrances of that w belongs to me, except it be in point of attendance at con- 
ferences w Ambassadors, w. I must.confesse, in my condition, Iam not fit for), 
it would be hard for them'to finda Man soe fit every way for y purpose as this 
Gentleman, one who I beleeve in a short time would be able to doe them asgood 
service as Mt, Ascean. This, my Lord, I write sinceerely, without any other end 
than to performe my: dutey, to y. Publick, i in helping thea: to an able, servant ; 
laying asidé those jealdsies, and that emulation, w ie owne condition might 
suggest to me, by agegheents a coadjutor; and remaine; 

7 Mipshocd, gp. ‘ most obliged, and faithfall Servant,, 


“JOHN: MILTON; er y 2, 


John: Bradshawy the “one Bradshaw,” ‘whom Lord Brougham’s remote p 
décessor Clarendon has calumniated; con amore, was now Lord President 
Council ; as he had ‘been ‘in: 1649; of the H Court of Justice, on the trial'of 


Charles. faithless prince, the of ‘blessed ‘martyr,”” 
ie ne tere ran 


-of ‘the only law, 


‘his 
his: will, he-would have: left to-the people, Mitton, in his power:seoondsa 
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has eloquently commended the professional and private deportment of Bradshaw, 


He, especially, praises him, as having brought, ad legum Sscientiam, —— 
arg teid excelsum, mores integros ac nemini olnoxios; Dr. Symons 
quotes the whole passage from the Defensio, annexing a very spirited. trans- 
lation. arid 
Marvell's classic pupil, the only child and heiress of Lord Fairfax, had 
misfortune to become Duchess of, Buckingham. She was married in°1657, to 
Pope's “ great Villiers, that life of pleasure and that soul of whim ;” the ad- 
mited author of the Rehearsal; also the favourite courtier and the chosen as- 
sociate in profligacy of Charles II. From the “ Belfast Magazine” (viii. 82) 
it appears that William Penn corresponded with this duke, to attempt his re- 
formation, or, as Penn describes his benevolent purpose, “ that he might not 
die under the guilt of mispending the greatest talents that were among the 
nobility of any country.” og 
At the date of this letter, early in 1653, Milton had become totally blind, the 
“ condition” he mentions, as embarrassing his intercourse “ with Ambassadors.” 
It would also expose him to the occasional verbal errors of an amanuensis. Thus 


“ Marvile” should have been Marvell, and * Ascean” must design Antony 
Ascham. 


“ This fellow” is Clarendon’s dignified description of an accomplished scholar, 
whom Milton so honourably recollects, as a fair example of a meritorious public 
functionary. But it was enough for Clarendon, that Ascham “ had been con» 
cerned in drawing up the king’s trial.” 

_ He entered Madrid with all the honours of the diplomatic character, as envoy 
from the Commonwealth, June 5, 1650, according to Wood (Athen. Oxon.), and 
the next day was barbarously murdered by six English Royalists, including a 
“ servant” belonging to Clarendon’s embassy from Charles Stuart. The noble 
historian has, indeed, preserved the name of this worthy, “ Harry Progers,”” 
(B. xiii.) where he records the “ unhappy accident,” compassionating, not the 
murdered envoy, but those “ unlucky gentlemen,” his cruel assassins ; 
professing to have “ abhorred the action that was committed.” 

Such was the sainted chronicler of royalism, who headed every book of his 
history with texts from the Bible; but whose too long admitted pretensions to 
wan and honour, the late Lord Dover, a few years since so fully exposed. 

refer to a small, but very interesting volume of “ Historical Inquiries on the 
character of Edward, Earl of Clarendon.” 


CIVIS RUSTICUS. 





EFFECTS OF TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA—HABITS 
OF THE ENGLISH AND IRISH. 


Sia, London, June, 1834. 

_ Berne in the gallery of the House of Commons when you made the 
assertion that the American Government had stopped the spirits of their troops 
and navy, I take the liberty of letting you know more correctly the opinion of 
American Government on ardent spirits, It is true that there was a committee 
of medical men on the subject, who were unanimous in their decision on. the 
subject, with the exception of 1 outof 30. Acting on this decision, the American 
Government recommended that their forces should use no ardent liquors, not 
ordered ; that it should be made matter of choice to the men whether they should 
receive money or other articles, and the majority were to decide in regiment 

ighths of them 


and on board every ship. It gives me pleasure to say that i 
declared in feet ef Tapia P say that seven-eigh 


But you did not go far enough; for I can assure from al observa- 
tion, that a very large majority of the Americans in New England, New York, and 
{ ennsylvania, would think themselves insulted if you were to invite them to drink 
a glass of spirits; and during three years’ residence iu the United States 1 never 
met with a respectable American that did not consider drunkenness as the greatest 
disgrace which man could inflict on himself, I never saw but six drunken men 


afl the time I was there: four were Irish, one English, and one. an American 
Dutchman.- I saw but two women, they were Irish; and what will Mr. O’Con- 
nell say if he knows that.in the prisons in the United States, out of every ten, 
six will be Irish, one English, two other Europeans, and one American. 
have been the effects of the Temperance Society, that in the city of Troy, alone, 
containing 14,000 souls, the money spent in spirits is less by one-half than it was 
seven years ago, when there were only 8000 souls ; and a gentleman with whom 
I have the pleasure of being acquainted, one day counted who went intoa 
ular shop,” and there out of 127 customers, 105 Irish, 10 Eng- 
lisb, 5 other Europeans, and only 7 Americans ; and out of 100 “ grog-shop” 
keepers, 97 were Irish. 
; I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
E, B. 


ARISTOCRACY OF WEALTH AND DESPOTISM OF SUPERIORS 
OVER SUBORDINATES. ' 
Sr, Dublin, June 12, 1834. 
Inthe 17th Number of your excellent Review, of the 31st May last, 
appeared under the above title an admirable letter, signed H. In every sentence 
of which I entirely coincide, so far as they have reference to the petty tyranny 
exercised towards the meritorious Author of the Glance at the Question of a Ship 





Canal. 


The “ Board,” at the overbearing instigation of a violent Canalist, resolved 
their high disapproval of the Pamphlet, and, as if conscious of the wrong, pro- 
hibited any literary attempt at even a newspaper squib; lest the: irrepressible 
genius evinced by their victim, should, in revenge, descend to lampoon. 

That such arrogant and stealthy tyranny richly merits the just castigation which 
your Correspondent has given it, will be assented to byevery liberal and enlarged 
mind; but, in his indignation, he seems to have overlooked one point—the 
effect which any public allusion to such tyranny may produce to the young man 
himself: certainly not to the men capable of its infliction; who, however 
they may triumph in a victory over the circumstances of their subordinate, may 
well ie ; 


* Blush to find it fame,” 
though their fortunes cannot suffer. But to his immediate prospects, such al- 
lusion may prove fatal. I felt it, and it is to that otatiherattors tak the silence 
of at least a portion of the periodical press of Dublin on the subject is to be at- 
tributed. I regret that the ay result is about to be realized, for a 
“ Repealer” has, in keeping with his character, agitated the “Board” on: the 
letter of your Correspondent. The young man is assumed to be the Author of 
that letter, and, if I may judge from the animus, the consequence to him may be 
serious in the extreme. Under such circumstances, I beg, through the medium 
of your Review, to suggest to H. the necessity of his making the Author of the 


Glance acquainted with his address, as I shall with mine, on the appearance of 
this letter. ; 


But be the “gratuitous tyranny” followed up as it may, the Author of ‘the 
Glance at the Ship Canal has demonstrated the inexpediency and the madness 
of the project. He has saved the nation from a mischievous expenditure of at 
peer sate a erent oosesa 5, and eee mt ate : ~*~ = the six con- 
c pages is » lai ever in ust of disputation all 
prem fora “ Repeal of Fhe Unica,” founded on misstatements redpeeting the 
Fcc in the agriculture, the manufactures, the trade ‘and commetce of 

reland.” 


* He hath done, indeed, the State good service ;” 
and there is not a friend to the integrity of the British ‘empire that should 
hot join in calling onthe Government to advance and protect this young 
man, whose character is, I understand, as irteproachable as’ his talents are 
superior. sage? 
Lam, Sir, your very obedient servant, Ga 
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PERNICIOUS EFFECTS OF THE BEER. BILL—EVILS INFLICTED 
ON THE COMMUNITY: BY- INTEMPERANCE,. 


Siz, Birmingham, May, 1834. 

The more immediate cause of my present application is, to inform you 
of two cases which may help to show the-effects. of the Beer Bill.. One of these 
is perfectly unique I think, Directly. in front.of our police-offiee, a:manmamed 
Warwick, has opened a. beer-house.. He employs: amusician. the whole:day, 
His house is the constant resort of the vifést company. On what ee 
the music is kept up, and sometimes to a greater extent. The house, L:amtaldy, 
is worse that night than any. other, except Saturday. The person who resides at 
the next house informs me that her home is now miserable, and no one can 
imagine the extent of the nuisance she is obliged to endure. Dancing and other 
demoralizing practices are constantly pursued. As I daily (except on the Sun- 
day), pass the house, I know this is true. I have also observed’ in the wedow, 
that Warwick advertises the sale of a “cordiat” as ‘well as beer. What this cor 
dialtisT do not know, but, for any useful purpose, could soon learn. Up to ten 
at night the fellow'sells beer, but after that his cordial; and the house is,often in 
anuproar till midnight. Surely this is too bad ‘to continue!’ 

The other case I allude to is this:—a man whom I knew as a respectablé 
farmer, at a village about’ seven miles from hence, has turned his house intoa 
beer-shop (and though the village is small, there are two others, beside the publit= 
houses) ; he-commenced on Sunday evenings, giving a to any who would 
attend ; the effect is, that all sobriety is banished, so far as the poor are parrot 
and.a shoemaker told me that he had just discovered: that “his as tre jad 
got up again when he was asleep, and gone to dances at this-man’s house, and’ 
were out almost all night ; and that his wife and he were miserable fromthe mis- 
conduct of these lads ; in fact he had resolved never to take another apprentice? 
He also says that the poor are now: so dreadfully impoverished that ——~ 
not what to do; and the respectable classes, of whom there are but’ fewy are 
looking on, equally unable to know: how to meet the-case: It is clear that the 
Jaws are inoperative in this case, and’ supposing that any of the acts ofisuch*a 
man are illegal, who is, ex officio, to notice it? No one, but by common inforw 
mation ; the odium of which is proverbially: great. 

{ cannot close these remarks without expressing my surprise at the absurdities! 

daily propounded respecting a reduction of the malt duty. To-su that. 
working men will now save as much money as: will a set of brewing: 
utensils, of ever so humble a kind, is absurdity: itself. The  enticements of a 
public room and strong ale, have become fatally prevalent, and set home-brewing 
at defiance. Nothing, I believe, wilk restore the labouring classes but theenact=: 
ment of a law which will bind them tothe entire maintenance of themselves:and: 
families—in short, which will cut off the reliance on the parish funds whilein 
health, 1 have long been a serutinizer of the habits of this class, and ammnota® 
theoristin this matter. I believe, and am ready to maintain it:in public orsprivatey 
that in this neighbourhood, on the average of three years, and any three years; the: 
wages of the working classes have exeeeded ‘their careful'wants: In oertem- 
perance meetings I have frequently challenged the point, and. broadly asserted 
that any distresses felt here arose generally from intemperance. I. have never 
yethad areply, The governor of our. workhouse: insista on the-faet,.,that9Qob 
every 100 cases in the house, may. clearly be traced. toi 1. Thereds.a. 
judicial blindness on this point—anot as.to the effect, but the-direct cause , 
speaking); “ steong drinks” are supposed to be. nutritious, and : 
of them as “ necessaries of life ;” hence the misery that abounds. My eonvic- 
tion is, that they have done more to involve us in distressthan-any thingelse. It 
is the annual wasée of fifty millions; and. such an expenditure. must tell.om our: 
national resources, and add to our erimes, and misery, and disease. Ree 


Ad 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your very odient servant; . 


WiGeO> 
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BILL FOR*ABOLISHING “ALL TESTS OF RELIGION‘IN THE |. 

‘UNIVERSITIES. 

Minority of 149, 'Téllers included, who,on the 20th of June, ‘voted againstthe secodd 

reading of Mr. G. W. Wood's Bill'for abolishing all’ Tests 6f Religion im the’ Uni- 
versities. 





Agnew, Sir A, Egerton, W. T. Lefroy, A. Sandon, Viscount 
Apsley, Lord Fancourt, Major Lewis, Rt. Hn? T!F. Scarlett; Sir J. 

P perenne: Hon. H. ‘Finch, G. Lincoln, oa of root ed ‘ 

rebdall, M. Foley, E. T. Lopes, Sir R. eppard, T. 

Ashley, Lord Seley, J.H.H. Lowther, Viscount Sinclair, G. 
Ashley, Hon: H.C, Forbes, Viscount Lowther, Hon, Col. Somerset, Lord G, 
Attwood, M. Forester, Hoo.G. Lyall, G. Stanley, E. 

Bankes, WJ. Fox, 8..L. Lygon, Hon, Colonel Stormont, Viseoont 
Baring, A. Freemantle, SirT. Mandeville, Visc. Taylor, Rt. Hn.MvA, 
Baring, H. Gaskell, J..M. ‘Manners, Lord R. ,Alderman 
Baring, F. Gladstone, -W.E, at, J. Townley, R,G. 
Bell, M. Gladstone, T, M Te Trevor, Hon. G. R. 
Bethell, R. Godson, R. Maxwell, J. “Fallamore, Vi 
Blackstone, W.S. Gordon, Hon,.W. Maxwell, H. Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Bolling, W. Grimstone, Viscount Meynell, Captain iC. 

Bruce, Lord E, Halcomb, J. Miles, W. ernon, G. H. 
Brudenell, Lord Halford, H, Miller, W. H, Villiers, Viscount 
Bulkeley, Sir R. W. Halse, J. .. Mills, J. has Sir ReR. 
Burrell, SirC. M.__ Hanmer, Sir J. Murray, Rt.Ha.Sir G, Wall, C, B, 
Calcraft, J. H. Hanmer, Colonel Neale, Sir H. Walsh, Sir J. 
Campbell, Sir H. P. Harcourt, G. V. Neeld, J. Welby, G. E, } 
Cartwright, W.R.- Hardinge, SirH. Nicholl, J. Whitmore, T/C... 
Castlereagh; Viscount Hardy, J. Norreys, Lord Williams, TP. 
Chandos, Marquis Hawkes, 'T. Ossulston, Viscount Willoughby, Sir H, 
Chapman, A. Hay, Sir J, Palmer, R. Wood, Colonel 
Chetwynd, Captain Hayes, Sir FE. Patten, J. W. Wynn, Rt. Hon. C, 
Clive, Viscount Henniker, Lord ‘Peel, Rt. Hn. Sir R. Yorke, Captain 
Clive, Hon. R.H, Herbert, Hon. 8, Peel; Colonel Young, J. 

Cole, Viscount Herries, Rt. Hon.5 Penruddocke, J. H. 
: , Hon. A. Hill, Sir R. Perceval, Colonel Tellers. 
Conolly, Colonel =~ Hope, Sir A. bees C.M, Rt. Ha;H.Gowlbara 
Copeland, Alderman Hope, H. T Pigot, R. T. G, B, Estcourt, 
Corry; HEL. Hotham, Lord Plumptre, J.P. 

Cripps, J. Hughes, W. H. Pollock, F, Paired off, 

Si yR. Price, R. Balfour, J. 

Dare, R. W..H. Inghis, SirR/H, Rae, Rt). Hn. Sir W. Bateson, Sir'R. 
Duffield, T. Irton, S. Reid, Sir JR, Darlington, Eartéf 
Dugdale,-D.S. Jermyn, Earl Ress, C. Houldsworth, T. | 
Duncombe, W. Kerrison, Sir E. Ryle, J. Jones; 


Eastaor, Viscount Knatchbull, SirE. Sanderson, R. 





; HIGHWAY BILL. 
Minority of 13, who, on the 25th of June, in Committee on the Highway Bill, voted 
with Mr. Partott, against the clause which eee ree labour for 
turnpike roads—which allows.the commutation of sach labour pera gamer 
eS en rear unlimited. portion 
to such t ° 


of the assessments 
Backingham,J.S. -Harland,J/C. O'Connor, F. Staveleyj;J.C, 
Fon ee Hendley :Bejor : aaa ‘Teller, 
urteis, » Seay Vs a) + C. eos 
Devecitae Lister, Ea Cs ass SeolaialdeTs.. Parvott,:J. 


For the clause, 28—Aguinst it,13. In the House, 41; being only one more@hen 
the number necessary to constitute a House, ateight o’clock in the evening. 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 





COMPENSATION TO LEGAL OFFICERS, 

List of the Divisions, Tellers included, on the 26th of June, on the motion of the 
Solicitor-General for a Committee of the whole House, to consider of providing 
Compensation out of the County Rates to Officers who may be deprived of the 
emoluments of their offices by the Central Criminal Courts Bull. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Blake, M. 
Briscoe, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Curteis, H, B. 
Curteis, E. B. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 


Baring, F. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Denison, W. 
Elliot, Hon. G, 
Howick, Lord 


MAJORITY. 

Forster, C. Rathven, FE. 
Martin, J. Scholefield, J. 
O'Brien, C. Scrope, G. P. 
O'Reilly, W. Shawe,R.N, 
Pease, J. Stanley, Hon. H. T. 
Philips, M. Talbot, C. R. M. 
Potter, R. Thicknesse, R, 
Ruthven, E. J. Trelawney, SirW. L, 

MINORITY. 
Littleton, E. J. Rotch, B. 
Loch, J. Shaw, F. 
Martin, J. Thompson, P. B. 
Peter, W. Williamson, Sir H. 
Pryme, G. 


For the Motion, 16—Against it, 29. 





GAME LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


Ve , Sir H. 
Wallace, R. 


Warbuston, H, 


Tellers. 
Hawes; B. 
Hume, J. 


Tellers. 
Hughes, H. 
Pepys, Sir C, C, 





Minority of 37, Tellers included, who, on the 26th of June, voted for the second 
reading of the Game Law Amendment Bill. 


Agnew, Sir A. 
Blackburne, J. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Brotherton, J. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Blunt, Sir C. 
Cayley, E. S. 


Evans, W. 
Finn, Ww. 
Fenton, J, 
Grey, Sir G. 
Gisborne, T. 
Guest, J. J. 
Jacob, E. 


Copeland, Alderman Johnstone, Sir J, 


Divett, E, 
Dare, R. W. HH. 


Agnew, Sir A. Grey, Sir G, Miles, J. Sanford, FE. A. 
Barnett, C. J. Greene, T. Mosley, Sir O, Stewart, Sir M, S. 
Byng, G. Heatheote,G, J. Poulter, J. Sinclair, G. 
Colborne, R. Hill, Lord M. Pelham,C. A. W, Talbot, — 
Dare, R. W.H. Halcomb, J, Plumptre, J, P, Tynte, K. , 
Dugdale, W. Jermyn, Earl Pryme,G. Verney, Sir H, . 
Evans, W. Lennox, Lord W. Rumbold, C. Villiers, Lord 
Eastnor, Viscount Lefevre, S. Sandon, Lord Wilbraham, G. 
Finch, G. Langdale, C, Shawe, R. N, Wilmot, Sir E. 
Foley, E, Lennard, T.B. ‘ 
ROADS ACT (IRELAND) AMENDMENT BILL. ‘ 
Minority of 27, Tellers included, who, on the 30th of June, voted against the Roads 
Act (Ireland) Amendment Bill, 
Attwood, Ts Kennedy, Sui O'Connor, Don Sheil, R. L. 
Bellew, M. Lynch, A, H. O'Dwyer; A.C, Vigora, N, A, 
Blake, M. J. agle, Sir R. Roche, D. Walker, €, A, 
Fitzsimmén, C, Noel, Sir G. ~ Ruthven, E. wens 
Gillon, W. D. O'Connell, D, Seholefield, J. There 
Grattan, J.. O'Connell, J. Scrope, Py) >) « Ruthven, BiB. 
Comoe age O’Connell, M, Sheppard, T. O'Reilly, Ws. 
ames, W. ' secacehnces 


Jervis, J. 
Lister, E, C. 


Lester, B. L. 
Lloyd, J. H. 
Moreton, A. H, 
Pease, J. 

Ae ost R. 

e, &, 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Ruthven, E. 8. 
Ruthven, E, 
Romilly, E. 





SABBATH OBSERVANCE BILL. 

Majority of 38, Tellers included, who, on the 26th of June, voted for Mr. Potter's 
amendment on the ist clause of the Sabbath Observance Bill—“ That nothing in 
this act, or in the said recited act, shall extend to probibit the sale of fruit; < ° 
tionary, soda-water, ginger-beer, or any other unintoxicating beverage.” 








C, Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand, 


Skipwith, Sir G, ~ 
Thichosene: Ry 
Vernon, G, . ig 
Williams, Colonel 

Tellers. - 
Lennard, T. B, 
Ewart, W. 


} 


